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THE  NEW  STATE  HOUSE  AT  EITTEE  BOCK,  ABK. 

The  corner  stone  for  the  new  capitol  at  Little  Rock  was  laid  on  November 
27,  1900,  by  the  Arkansas  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  and  ten  years  later  it 
was  turned  over  to  the  State  completed  in  time  to  be  a Christmas  gift  to  the 
State.  The  original  appropriation  for  this  building  was  $1,000,000,  but  the 
cost  was  considerably  more.  It  is  a handsome  structure  of  marble  and  stone, 
located  on  a commanding  site  in  the  newer  part  of  the  city,  with  spacious 
grounds  about  it. 
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PATHFINDER  OF  THE  SEAS 


By  CHARLES  L.  LEWIS,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
Foreword  by  Commander  RICHARD  E.  BYRD 

VIRGINIAN,  seaman,  astronomer,  hydrographic  expert,  author,  trav- 
eler, and  exile — always  a great  American.  That  sums  up  the  bare 
facts  in  the  life  of  the  man  who  has  been  called  “the  pathfinder  of  the 
seas”— Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  <11  This  new  life,  the  first  adequate 
biography  to  appear,  is  based  upon  full  and  accurate  records  and  bears 
the  stamp  of  authenticity.  It  is  an  amazing  story — the  story  of  Amer- 
ica’s greatest  achievement  in  the  conquest  or  the  seas — of  one  of  her  most 
versatile  and  heroic  sons — of  a man  who  in  defeat  yet  won  lasting  fame. 
<[  A story  every  American  should  know. 

$6.00 

U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis,  Md. — Publishers 
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Mrs.  L.  P.  Lane,  144  High  Street, 
Macon,  Ga.,  seeks  information  on  the 
war  record  of  Gen.  John  Lane,  who  or- 
ganized and  equipped  Lane’s  Brigade 
in  and  around  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  his 
death  and  place  of  burial.  He  was  a 
brother  or  near  relative  of  Thomas 
Lane,  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  a 
nominee  for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  previous  to  the  War  between  the 
States.  Gen.  John  Lane  owned  much 
property  in  and  around  Orchard  Knob 
and  in  the  city  of  Chattanooga.  His 
young  son  Louis  P.  Lane,  refugeed 
with  his  grandmother  in  Georgia,  and 
enlisted  there  with  Company  B,  8th 
Georgia,  and  served  through  the  war. 


Jere  Baker,  431  Thesta  Street,  Fres- 
no, Calif.,  is  anxious  to  hear  from  any 
of  his  old  comrades  of  Company  D, 
Pindall's  Baltimore  Sharpshooters,  Par- 
son’s Missouri  Brigade.  Any  survivors 
will  kindly  write  to  this  comrade  in  the 
far  West. 
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G.  C.  Smith,  Room  206  Courthouse, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  would  like  to  secure 
the  war  record  of  his  father,  Joseph  P. 
Smith,  who  enlisted  with  Forrest  from 
Monticello,  Mo.,  Lewis  County,  and 
served  until  captured  some  time  before 
the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge;  was  a 
prisoner  at  Alton,  111.,  for  the  rest  of 
the  war,  and  was  paroled  at  Richmond, 
Va.;  thinks  he  was  with  the  15th 
Tennessee  Regiment. 


J.  H.  Gold,  Washington,  Ark.,  re- 
news subscription  and  says:  “I  am  in 
my  eighty-ninth  year  and  hope  to  read 
the  Veteran  several  years  more.” 


“At  last  I have  discovered  a periodical 
which  does  justice  to  Southern  achieve- 
ments, to  Southern  heroes,  and  to 
Southern  history,”  writes  Rev.  Urban 
John  Baer,  of  Kenrick  Seminary, 
Webster  Groves,  Mo. 


147  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


J.  A.  Joel  & Go. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S..  CONFEDERATE. 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


Price,  $1.00 


The  best  collection  of  the  real  old  songs  of  the  South — 
words  and  music — compiled  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Edwards, 
Leader  of  the  Confederate  Choir  of  America,  and 
Matthew  Page  Andrews,  Editor  of  the  Women  of  the 
South  in  War  Times.  2 for  90c  each;  5 for  80c  each. 

Noble  & Noble,  Publishers, 76  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Improved  Hydraulic  Rams 

Cheapest  known  means  of  pumping  water. 
Sold  on  absolute  guarantee. 

Free  Circular  on  Request. 
CHAUNCEY  C.  FOSTE  R 
Expert  on  Rams 

205  Church  Street  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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THE  REUNION  IN  ARKANSAS. 
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Gen.  D.  B.  Freeman 
. Gen.  N.  B.  Deatherage 

Gen.  L.  W.  Stephens 

Gen.  H.  M.  Wharton 

Gen.  F.  A.  Howell 

Gen.  A.  A.  Pearson 
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Gen.  R.  D.  Chapman 
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. Gen.  Thomas  H.  Dennis 
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HONORARY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Gen.  James  A.  Thomas,  Dublin,  Ga Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  . . Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  Mathews,  Va Honorary  Chaplain  General  for  Life 


INVITATION  TO  THE  REUNION. 

I he  city  of  Little  Rock  and  the  State  of  Arkansas  cor- 
dially invite  all  Confederate  veterans  and  members  of  as- 
sociated organizations  to  be  our  guests  in  this  thirty-eighth 
annual  reunion  of  the  United  Confederate  veterans,  which  we 
are  striving  to  make  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Edmund  R.  Wiles,  General  Chairman,  U.  C.  V.  Reunion. 


The  United  Confederate  Veterans  are  especially  honored  in 
their  thirty-eighth  annual  convention  through  being  the 
guests  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  as  well  as  the  city  of  Little 
Rock.  In  giving  his  invitation  before  the  convention  at 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Wiles,  the  son  of  a Con- 
federate veteran,  and  who 
is  General  Chairman  of  the 
Reunion  Committee,  told 
of  the  appropriation  of 
$30,000  made  by  the  State 
for  this  meeting,  to  which 
Little  Rock  has  since 
added  some  $15,000,  so  that 
the  joint  entertainment  of 
State  and  city  will  meet 
all  demands  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

In  addition  to  all  this, 
the  beautiful  Fair  Park  and 
Robert  d.  lee,  of  little  ROCK  buildings  thereon  have 

Chairman  Hotel  and  Housing  Com-  been  obtained  for  the  pur- 
mittee,  S.  C.  V.  c c • f 

pose  of  furnishing  facilities 

for  the  proper  entertainment  of  reunion  visitors.  Build- 
ings have  been  remodeled,  a spacious  convention  hall  seat- 
ing approximately  6,000  people  has  been  provided,  and  an 
enormous  mess  hall  where  1,800  people  may  dine  at  one 
sitting.  Over  $68,000  worth  of  property  has  been  loaned 
by  the  War  Department  for  camp  facilities,  and  some 
$20,000  worth  from  the  State  National  Guard;  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  supplement  the  housing  facilities  at 
the  Fair  Park  with  three  hundred  army  tents.  This  camp  is 
to  be  utilized  by  veterans  alone;  arrangements  are  also  be- 
ing made  for  their  free  entertainment  in  private  homes  in 
the  city. 

Thirty-two  committees  W'ere  appointed  some  six  months 
ago,  and  the  reunion  plans  are  all  well  in  hand  and  everything 
will  be  in  readiness  for  the  very  earliest  veteran  to  arrive — 
and  they  are  noted  for  being  ahead  of  time. 
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Office:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
E.  D.  POPE.  Editor. 


CHA  NCELLORS  VILLE. 

BY  MARY  GILCHRIST  POWELL 

Firm  gray  lines,  inspired  with  hope; 

The  Rebel  yell,  a challenge  grand! 

Blue  figures  wavering  'midst  fire  and  smoke; 

Victory — for  the  Southern  land! 

Pale  moonlight  and  a crashing  shot — 

A wounded  hero — aides  clust'ring  'round; 

A last  command,  through  suffering  lips: 

"General  Pender,  you  must  hold  your  ground.” 

Morning  again,  with  the  leader  gone, 

But  what  are  the  words  that  ring  through  the  air? 
(Men  spring  to  their  feet,  with  courage  anew): 
"Remember  Jackson  and  charge  over  there!” 


LOYALTY  THAT  DEFIED  AN  ARMY. 

The  beautiful  Memorial  Temple  of  the  Mizpah  Congrega- 
tion of  Jews  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  recently  dedicated,  was 
erected  by  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  of  New  York  City,  to  the  memory 
of  his  father  and  mother,  as  a filial  tribute  of  love  and  rev- 
erence. Mr.  Ochs  is  acclaimed  the  most  notable  Jew  in 
America,  the  owner  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  and  other  publications  of  worth  and  prominence. 
His  father,  Rabbi  Julius  Ochs,  was  a captain  in  the  Union 
army  during  the  War  between  the  States;  his  mother  was 
Bertha  Levy,  of  New  Orleans.  Her  brother  was  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  an  interesting  story  is  told  of  her  love  and 
loyalty  to  the  Confederate  cause.  She  was  a devoted  member 
of  the  A.  P.  Stewart  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  of  Chattanooga,  and 
at  her  funeral  the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Bachman  officiated  with  the 
Rabbi,  and  the  Confederate  flag  lay  across  her  coffin. 

Bertha  Levy  was  a girl  of  fifteen  when  she  left  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  and  sailed  for  America.  Joining  an  uncle  in  New 
Orleans,  she  grew  up  in  the  traditions  of  the  South,  and  during 
the  war  her  sympathies  were  with  the  Confederacy.  But  she 
had  married,  and  her  husband  became  a captain  in  the  LTnion 
army.  While  he  was  stationed  in  Cincinnati,  she  would  wheel 
her  baby  across  the  bridge  to  Covington,  Ky.,  the  little 
carriage  packed  with  quinine  destiped  for  the  use  of  Con- 
federates; and  the  little  Adolph  sat  in  blissful  ignorance  on 
top  of  the  contraband,  totally  unaware  of  his  complicity  in 
his  mother’s  duplicity,  and  he  is  still  wont  to  say  in  affec- 
tionate disapproval:  “Mother  gave  father  a lot  of  trouble  in 
those  days.”  And,  indeed  for  a mother  in  Israel  to  defy  her 
husband  and  an  entire  army  was  no  mean  assertion  of  militant 
feminism  in  those  days. 


DEDICATION  OF  BOWLDER. 

The  following  invitation  has  been  sent  out: 

"The  honor  of  your  presence  at  the  unveiling  of  a bowlder 
marking  the  site  of  the  important  arsenal  of  the  Confederate 
government,  on  Tuesday,  May  22,  11  a.m.,  Fayetteville, 
N.  C.  Erected  by  the  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  and 
the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.  Mrs.  John  H. 
Anderson,  Chairman.  Mrs.  Paul  Shuler,  President.” 


GENERAL  LEFTS  FAREWELL  TO  HIS  TROOPS. 

A communication  from  Gen.  Jo  Lane  Stern,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  calls  attention  to  some  errors  in  General  Lee’s  farewell  to 
his  troops  as  published  in  the  Veteran  for  April,  and  on  that 
account  it  is  republished  in  this  number.  The  Veteran 
made  a special  effort  to  get  a correct  copy,  taking  it  from  the 
farewell  order  as  given  in  “ Recollections  and  Letters  of 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,”  compiled  by  Capt.  Robert  E.  Lee,  which  was 
thought  to  be  absolutely  correct.  However,  there  were  a 
number  of  differences  between  that  and  the  copy  in  possession 
of  Colonel  Marshall’s  family,  which  is  thought  to  be  the 
original  order,  and  from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

“Headquarters  Army  Northern  Virginia, 
10th  April,  1865. 

"General  Orders  No.  9. 

“ After  four  years  of  arduous  service  marked  by  unsurpassed 
cburage  and  fortitude,  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  has 
been  compelled  to  yield  to  overwhelming  numbers  and  re- 
sources. 

“ I need  not  tell  the  brave  survivors  of  so  many  hard-fought 
battles,  who  have  remained  steadfast  to  the  last,  that  I have 
consented  to  this  result  from  no  distrust  of  them.  But  feeling 
that  valor  and  devotion  could  accomplish  nothing  that  would 
compensate  for  the  loss  that  must  have  attended  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  contest,  I determined  to  avoid  the  useless 
sacrifice  of  those  whose  past  services  have  endeared  them  to 
their  country. 

" By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  officers  and  men  can  return 
to  their  homes  and  remain  until  exchanged.  You  will  take 
with  you  the  satisfaction  that  proceeds  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  duty  faithfully  performed,  and  I earnestly  pray  that 
a merciful  God  will  extend  to  you  his  blessing  and  protection. 

"With  an  unceasing  admiration  of  your  constancy  and 
devotion  to  your  country,  and  a grateful  remembrance  of  your 
kind  and  generous  consideratidn  for  myself,  I bid  you  all  an 
affectionate  farewell.  R.  E.  Lee,  General .“ 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES  AT  JOHNSON’S  ISLAND. 

Memorial  services  will  be  held  at  the  Johnson’s  Island 
cemetery  this  year  on  June  3,  and  Chapters  and  Divisions, 
U.  D.  C.,  are  asked  to  send  flowers  or  other  contributions 
toward  the  decoration  of  the  graves  in  that  lonely  island  near 
Chicago.  These  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  G.  A.  Runner,  1110 
Fifth  Street,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Indorsed  by  the  President  General,  U.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Albert  Sidney  Porter,  President  Ohio  Division, 
U.  D.  C. 


MATRONS  OF  HONOR  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  N.  Merchant,  President  General,  U.  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Harry  Rene  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Foster,  Houston,  Tex. 

An  unfortunate  error  in  the  list  published  in  the  April  Vet- 
eran occasions  this  correction,  by  request  of  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.  C.  V.  


LAST  CONFEDERATE  GENERAL. 

General  Felix  Robertson,  youngest  of  Confederate  Briga- 
diers and  the  last  survivor  of  Confederate  General  officers, 
died  at  his  home  in  Waco,  Tex.,  on  April  11,  in  his  eighty- 
ninth  year.  A sketch  of  him  will  be  given  later. 
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LITTLE JLOCK  “THE  CITY  OF  ROSES.’’ 

“Nature  put  Arkansas  in  the  middle  of  America’s  future, 
and  in  Arkansas  all  roads  lead  to  Little  Rock,”  declares  Little 
Rock’s  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  none  could  be  more 
competent  in  authoritative  statement.  Little  Rock  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  “Wonder  State,”  and  a worthy  center  of 
interest,  with  its  natural  advantages  added  to  those  which 
have  come  through  commercial  and  industrial  expansion. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the  best  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  and  everything  needed  for  the  sustenance 
of  man  and  beast  can  here  be  produced.  Indeed,  many  farm- 
ers get  two  crops  each  year  from  the  same  fields,  an  ideal 
condition  of  climate  making  this  possible,  and  with  railroad 
facilities  of  the  best — there  are  eight  railroads  coming  into  the 
city — with  highways  that  bring  their  quota  of  visitors,  this 
center  of  the  State  has  had  a phenomenal  growth  during  the 
past  few  years,  which  promises  much  for  the  future. 

Little  Rock  was  incorporated  as  a town  in  1831,  but  its 
history  runs  back  some  two  hundred  years  to  the  first  settle- 
ment in  1722,  when  a trading  post  was  established  at  this 
point  and  called  “Little  Rock,”  in  contrast  to  a much  larger 
rock  formation  farther  up  the  river,  called  “Big  Rock.” 

Little  Rock  is  the  county  seat  of  Pulaski  County,  the  center 
of  seventy-five  counties  that  form  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
now  has  an  estimated  population  of  136,000.  It  is  a city  of 
beautiful  homes  and  handsome  public  buildings.  Five 
bridges  span  the  Arkansas  River,  connecting  the  two  parts  of 
the  city.  Two  of  these  bridges,  costing  more  than  three 
million  dollars,  are  memorials  to  the  men  of  the  army  and 
navy  who  died  in  the  World  War.  The  beautiful  Fair  Park, 
with  its  buildings  of  Colonial  architecture,  draws  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  vacationists  for  the  “Second  Week  in 
October.”  This  park  is  a beautiful  grove  of  native  trees, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  acres  in  extent,  and  makes  the  world’s 
“Most  beautiful  fair  grounds.”  Over  a million  dollars  was 


EDMOND  R.  WILES 

General  Chairman  Reunion  Committee.  Commander  Trans-Mississippi 
Department,  S.  C.  V. 
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expended  in  converting  the  original  wilderness  into  a beauty 
spot  that  will  be  a joy  forever  to  the  people  of  the  city. 

Of  schools,  the  city  has  an  extensive  public  school  system, 
with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  17,000  annually,  and  in 
addition  there  is  the  Little  Rock  College,  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  and  the  Law  School,  as 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Natural  gas  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  this  city, 
and  it  is  used  for  illuminating,  heating,  and  cooking  purposes. 

Altogether,  it  is  a city  which  offers  many  advantages,  and, 
to  be  appreciated  most,  has  to  be  seen,  and  what  better  time 
to  visit  there  than  during  the  Confederate  reunion?  Com- 
rades, don’t  fail  to  be  there. 

Three  transcontinental  highways  pass  through  the  city: 
The  Bankhead  Highway,  running  from  Memphis  on  to  Dal- 
las; the  Lee  Highway,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco; 
the  Lone  Star  Route,  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans;  and  the 
Pershing  Highway  also  passes  through. 

Hot  Springs  National  Park  is  within  a few  hours’  ride  of 
Little  Rock,  and  will  welcome  visitors  during  the  reunion. 

The  earliest  knowledge  of  these  famous  Hot  Springs  of 
Arkansas  is  taken  from  an  account  of  De  Soto’s  exploring 
party,  who  discovered  “a  lake  of  very  hot  and  somewhat 
brackish  water”  in  1541.  In  1830,  the  first  bathhouse  was 
erected  there  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors;  and  in 
1877,  an  act  of  Congress  made  this  reservation  the  second 
National  Park  in  the  United  States.  It  is  now  the  resort  of 
thousands  of  visitors  annually  who  find  the  baths  beneficial. 


A JACKET  OF  GRA  Y. 

Is  it  a dream  or  the  notes  of  a bugle 

That  come  from  the  valley  that  lieth  afar? 

Was  that  a shot  from  the  heart  of  the  timber 
Dimly  outlined  on  the  horizon’s  bar? 

Resting  alone  in  the  sunlight  and  shadow 
That  over  the  lawn  like  the  gay  fairies  play, 

I turn  in  my  chair  from  the  past  that  has  vanished 
To  gaze  with  a smile  at  a jacket  of  gray. 

It  hangs  on  the  wall  by  an  old  battered  saber, 

Once  swung  in  the  fight  with  a Southerner’s  will; 

There’s  a stain  on  the  sleeve  and  a rent  at  the  shoulder, 
Souvenirs  both  of  the  brush  on  the  hill. 

One  glance  and  I’m  back  with  the  comrades  I cherished, 
Who  rode  down  the  valley  when  youth  had  its  day, 

With  the  wind  in  the  pines  and  the  dew  on  the  clover, 
And  the  merriest  hearts  ’neath  the  jackets  of  gray. 

Beneath  the  magnolias  the  camp  fires  are  gleaming, 

The  stars  are  aglow  in  the  soft  azure  dome; 

We  turn  from  the  story  of  march  and  of  battle 

For  a thought  and  a dream  of  the  sweethearts  at  home. 

There  come  from  the  years  with  their  far-away  vistas 
The  times  that  have  vanished  forever,  they  say, 

A memory  sweet  and  a memory  golden 
To  halo  with  glory  a jacket  of  gray. 

You  will  not  object  if  I sit  in  life’s  gloaming, 

A crutch  on  my  knee  and  a scar  on  my  hand, 

And  pluck  in  the  name  of  a youth  that  has  flitted 
A rose  from  the  meadows  of  Memory  Land — 

A rose  that  I place  with  a veteran’s  ardor 
Where  she  left  a flower  one  beautiful  day. 

I lost  it,  alas!  in  the  charge  by  the  river, 

But  her  touch  lingers  yet  on  the  jacket  of  gray. 

— T.  C.  Harbaugli. 
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THE  WONDER  STATE  OF  ARKANSAS. 

“There  is  in  the  history  of  Arkansas  no  want  of  the  sort  of 
material  which  makes  for  a flavor  of  individuality.”  It  is 
thus  that  Dallas  T.  Herndon  introduces  the  “Why?”  of  his 
story  of  the  making  of  that  State,  from  which  the  facts  in 
the  following  sketch  of  the  State  are  taken. 

The  first  white  men  to  enter  that  territory  which  is  now 
the  State  of  Arkansas  were  led  by  Hernando  de  Soto,  and 
that  was  as  far  back  as  June 
18,  1541.  They  were  in 

search  of  what  they  might 
find  of  profit  to  themselves 
and  their  king,  preferably 
gold,  and  from  the  accounts 
kept  by  two  gentlemen  of 
the  expedition  it  is  learned 
that  they  must  have  pene- 
trated far  into  the  interior 
of  the  State;  they  spent 
the  winter  of  1541-42  at 
a point  on  the  Ouachita 
River,  near  the  southeast 
corner  of  Ouachita  Coun- 
ty, Ark.  Other  white  men 
followed  these  explorers  in 
different  periods,  among 
them  being  Jacques  Mar- 
quette, Lasalle,  the  lat- 
ter taking  possession  of  a certain  territory  in  the  name  of 
Louis  the  Grand,  King  of  France,  etc.,  in  April,  1682,  and 
thus  Arkansas  became  a part  of  Louisiana  and  a French 
possession. 

Returning  to  France  to  bring  out  a party  of  colonists  of  the 
new  possession,  Lasalle  left  Henry  do  Tonti  in  charge.  To  him 
had  been  given  a large  tract  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  River.  In  the  spring  of  1686,  Tonti  received  orders 
to  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  meet  Lasalle 
with  his  party  of  colonists,  but  after  waiting  for  some  time 
and  hearing  nothing  of  the  fleet,  he  returned  to  the  Indian 
villages  on  the  Arkansas  River,  where  he  left  ten 
men  to  establish  a post.  And  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  white  settlement  in  Arkansas,  and  be- 
came known  as  Arkansas  Post,  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  State,  which  was  intended 
to  serve  as  a connecting  point  between  settle- 
ments in  the  Illinois  country  and  others  in  lower 
Louisiana.  Throughout  the  periods  of  French 
and  Spanish  possession  of  Louisiana,  the  post 
continued  a center  of  trade  and  government. 

The  province  of  Louisiana  was  purchased  by 
the  United  States  from  France  in  1803,  and  the 
control  of  upper  Louisiana,  including  the  present 
State  of  Arkansas,  began  March  10,  1804.  In 
that  same  month,  President  Monroe  approved  an 
act  of  Congress  which  divided  Louisiana  into 
the  Territory  of  Orleans  and  the  District  of 
Louisiana,  or  Upper  Louisiana,  which  unorgan- 
ized territory  was  attached  to  Indiana  for  judi- 
cial purposes.  The  District  of  Arkansas  was 
created  in  June,  1806,  but  not  until  August, 

1808,  did  civil  government  begin,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  the  Indian  treaties  secured  the 
greater  part  of  that  territory  north  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River  now  included  in  the  State.  Two  mil- 
lion acres  of  what  was  known  of  the  bounty  lands 


given  to  soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812,  by  act  of  Congress,  were 
set  apart  in  a body  in  what  is  now  Arkansas. 

The  first  post  office  was  established  at  Davidsonville,  in 
June,  1817,  and  that  at  Arkansas  Post  was  a close  second. 

The  name  “Arkansas”  is  a word  of  Indian  origin,  from  the 
Arkansas  Indian  tribe,  better  known  as  the  Quapaws,  called 
by  other  tribes  “U-gakh-pa,”  which  went  through  the 
euphonic  spelling  of  different  explorers  and  came  out  “Arkan- 
sas” at  last. 

The  territory  of  Arkansas  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
March  2,  1819,  with  practically  the  present  boundaries.  The 
first  legislature  assembled  to  enact  laws  for  the  territory  met 
at  Arkansas  Post,  July  28,  1819,  and  the  first  general  election 
was  held  on  November  20  of  that  year.  James  Miller  was  the 
first  governor.  The  first  legislature,  under  the  territorial 
government,  of  members  chosen  by  the  people,  met  at 
Arkansas  Post,  February  7,  1820. 

The  site  of  Little  Rock  was  laid  out  for  a town  in  1820, 
and  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  that  place  in 
June,  1821.  An  interesting  story  is  told  of  the  founding  of 
this  town  and  the  political  machinations  which  resulted  in  the 
change  of  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  following  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  the  name  will  be  illuminating.  It  seems 
that  the  name  of  “Little  Rock”  was  given  to  the  place  by 
Bernard  de  la  Harpe,  the  French  explorer,  as  distinguished 
from  the  higher  bluff  known  as  “Big  Rock,”  and  though  an 
effort  was  made  to  change  the  name  to  “Arkopolis,”  in  1821, 
the  name  of  Little  Rock  was  too  widely  current  to  be  changed 
by  formal  resolution,  so  from  the  small  outcropping  stone  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  the  name  of  the  capital  city  of  Arkansas 
was  conferred  upon  it  nearly  a century  before  the  first  settle 
ment  was  made  there. 

In  his  first  message  to  the  General  Assembly  of  October, 
1829,  Governor  John  Pope  urged  the  necessity  for  better 
quarters  in  which  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  territorial 
government,  and  by  act  of  Congress,  under  the  approval  of 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  ten  sections  of  public  lands  in 
Arkansas  were  appropriated  “for  the  purpose  of  raising  a fund 
for  the  erection  of  a public  building  at  Little  Rock.” 


THE  OLD  ALBERT  PIKE  HOME 
(Now  the  Terry  Home),  where  a garden  party  is  to  be  given. 
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SOME  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN,  LITTLE  ROCK  REUNION 

Froml  eft  to  right:  George  R.  Wyman,  Chairman  Registration  and  Badges,  Sponsors  and  Balls,  Past  Commander  A.  N.  V.  Department,  S.  C.  V. 
Governor  Harvey  Parnell,  Chairman  Distinguished  Reception  Committee.  Gordon  H.  Peay,  Treasurer  and  Disbursing  Officer. 

J.  S.  Utley,  Chairman  S.  C.  V.  Committee,  Cammander  Robert  C.  Newton  Camp,  S.  C.  V.,  Little  Rock. 


Altogether,  from  the  sale  of  these  sections  and  others  set 
aside  for  the  purpose,  a sum  of  $123,379  was  secured  for  the 
building,  now  known  as  the  old  State  House. 

The  last  territorial  legislature  called  a constitutional  con- 
vention in  October,  1835,  to  which  delegates  were  elected  in 
December  following.  The  convention  met  in  January,  1836, 
the  constitution  was  framed,  and  Arkansas  was  admitted  June 
15,  1836,  as  the  twenty-fifth  State  of  the  Union.  Its  career  as 
a State  has  been  along  the  usual  lines  of  statehood  under  the 
Union.  In  the  war  with  Mexico,  Arkansas  furnished  its 
quota  of  troops  and  took  part  in  the  important  battles  of 
that  war.  In  the  War  between  the  States,  Arkansas  went 
out  of  the  Union  by  a vote  of  sixty-five  to  five,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Confederate  congress  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
May  18,  1861.  The  State  troops  were  transferred  to  the 
Confederate  service  in  June,  1862,  but  one  battle  had  already 
been  fought  on  Arkansas  soil,  that  of  Elk  Horn,  or  Pea  Ridge, 
March  2,  1862,  a battle  without  permanent  advantage  to 
either  side,  and  in  which  two  Confederate  generals,  McCul- 
loch and  McIntosh,  were  killed.  The  Union  loss  was  con- 
siderably heavier  here  than  that  of  the  Confederates. 

The  battle  of  Prairie  Grove  was  fought  December  7,  1862, 
and  though  the  Confederates  won  a complete  victory,  it  was 
barren  ol  any  good  result  to  the  South. 

Arkansas  Post  was  captured  by  the  Federals  on  January 
11,  1863,  when  General  Churchill’s  Confederate  force  of  3,000 
was  opposed  by  McClernand’s  20,000  Federal  troops. 

A Confederate  force  under  Gen.  T.  H.  Holmes  attacked  the 
Federal  garrison  at  Helena  on  July  4,  1863,  but  was  finally 
repulsed  with  small  loss. 

Little  Rock  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals  on  September 
10,  1863,  and  the  occupation  of  that  city  placed  all  that  part 
of  the  State  north  of  the  Arkansas  River  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federals. 

The  battle  of  Poison  Spring,  or  Prairie  d’Ane  (Federal), 
was  a spirited  engagement  of  March,  1864,  and  a victory  for 
the  Confederates. 

The  battle  of  Marks’s  Mill  was  fought  April  25,  1864,  re- 
sulting in  a large  capture  of  Federal  cavalry  and  the  entire 


train  of  240  wagons,  the  attack  being  made  by  Gen.  James  F. 
Fagan’s  Division. 

On  April  30,  1864,  Gen.  Sterling  Price  defeated  General 
Steele,  Federal,  in  the  battle  of  Jenkins’s  Ferry,  on  the  Saline 
River. 

Early  in  September,  1864,  General  Price,  with  General 
Fagan  as  second  in  command,  started  on  a raid  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  and  into  Missouri,  and  after  many 
engagements  in  the  latter  State,  he  returned  to  Arkansas 
with  a command  largely  depleted,  and  this  movement  prac- 
tically ended  the  war  in  the  State. 

Arkansas  furnished  four  major  generals  and  twenty  brig- 
adier generals  to  the  Confederate  armies,  and  nine  brigadier 
generals  commissioned  by  the  State.  These  generals  were: 

Major  Generals:  Thomas  C.  Hindman,  Patrick  R.  Cle- 
burne, James  F.  Fagan,  Thomas  J.  Churchill. 

Brigadier  Generals:  Charles  W.  Adams,  Frank  C.  Arm- 
strong, W.  N.  R.  Beall,  Archibald  J.  Dobbins,  Thomas  P. 
Dockery,  Edward  W.  Gantt,  Daniel  C.  Govan,  Alexander  T. 
Hawthorne,  John  L.  Logan,  Thomas  H.  McCray,  Evander 
McNair,  Dandridge  McRae,  M.  M.  Parsons,  Albert  Pike, 
Lucius  E.  Polk,  Daniel  H.  Reynolds,  John  S.  Roame,  Albert 
Rust,  James  C.  Tappan,  L.  Marsh  Walker. 

The  following  were  commissioned  as  brigadier  generals  by 
the  State  of  Arkansas:  Seth  M.  Barton,  N.  B.  Burrow,  Wil- 
liam L.  Cabell,  John  H.  Kelly,  James  McIntosh,  John  E. 
Murray,  N.  B.  Pearce,  Charles  W.  Phifer,  James  Yell. 

The  women  of  Arkansas,  as  of  other  Southern  States,  nobly 
lent  their  aid  in  every  possible  way,  making  hospital  sup- 
plies, clothing  for  the  soldiers  from  cloth  which  they  wove, 
and  in  other  ways  gave  “aid  and  comfort”  to  the  Confederate 
soldier  and  the  cause.  On  the  State  capitol  grounds  in  Little 
Rock  stands  a monument  dedicated  in  1912  to  the  “Mothers 
of  Arkansas,”  a tribute  from  the  State  to  the  unselfish  devo- 
tion of  its  daughters  during  the  trying  days  of  war. 

Though  the  State  was  practically  taken  by  the  Federal 
forces  and  a government  established  in  harmony  with  the 
national  administration  early  in  1864,  Governor  Harris 
Flanagin  held  on  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  Confederate 
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THEOLD  STATEHOUSE  OF  ARKANSAS 
Now  the  War  Memorial  Building  and  Reunion  Headquarters. 


government  of  Arkansas,  with  the  seat  of  government  at 
Washington,  until  June,  1865,  when  it  was  resigned  to  the 
control  of  the  Union  under  Gov.  Isaac  Murphy  at  Little  Rock. 

Originally  known  as  “The  Bear  State,”  Arkansas  has 
adopted  the  cognomen  of  “The  Wonder  State”  by  State 
resolution  in  1923,  which  states:  “Whereas  it  is  an  admitted 
fact  that  the  State  of  Arkansas  excels  all  others  in  natural 
resources,  its  store  of  mineral  wealth  being  practically  inex- 
haustible, its  vast  forests  supplying  pine  and  hardwoods  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  place  the  State  in  the  forefront,  and  its 
agricultural  and  horticultural  prowess  recognized  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  foreign  countries  as  well. 

“More  than  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  bauxite  produced  in 
the  United  States  is  mined  in  Pulaski  and  Saline  Counties, 
Ark.,  and  all  of  the  bauxite  used  in  the  United  States  in  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum  in  1919  came  from  the  Arkansas 
deposits.” 

Beautiful  fresh-water  pearls  are  taken  from  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  Arkansas,  and  pearl  fishing  forms  a profitable  employ- 
ment for  many  citizens.  The  shells  of  the  mussel  are  used  for 
making  pearl  button,  and  the  waste  is  sold  as  material  for 
road  surfacing. 

Diamonds  were  discovered  in  the  State  in  1906. 

Coal  mining  is  carried  on  extensively,  a fine  quality  of 
anthracite  being  procured. 

Natural  gas  was  discovered  in  1901,  near  Fort  Smith,  and 
is  now  used  extensively  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes. 

Oil  was  discovered  in  commercial  quantities  in  1920,  and 
the  State  now  ranks  high  in  the  list  of  oil-producing  States. 

Hats  off  to  Arkansas,  the  “Wonder  State”! 

“The  Arkansas  Traveler”— How  It  Originated. 

This  story  of  Arkansas  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  that  famous  musical  composition  known  as  the 
“Arkansas  Traveler,”  beloved  of  fiddlers  of  the  old  regime. 
The  tune  belongs  to  that  class  of  music  known  as  folk  songs. 
It  seems  that  one  Sandford  C.  Faulkner  was  the  man  who 
brought  the  air  into  prominence,  and  for  that  reason  he  came 
to  be  known  as  the  original  “Arkansas  Traveler.”  He  was  a 
Kentuckian  who  went  to  Arkansas  in  1829  and  located  in 
Chicot  County,  where  he  became  interested  in  cotton  plant- 
ing, and  ten  years  later  removed  to  Little  Rock.  During  the 
war  he  was  captain  of  ordnance  at  the  arsenal  until  Little 
Rock  was  occupied  by  the  Federals,  when  he  went  to  Texas. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  Little  Rock  and  engaged  in 
business  as  a planter.  He  died  in  1874,  and  in  a notice  of  his 


death,  the  Arkansas  Gazette  said:  “It  is  well 
known  throughout  the  Southwest  that  ^Colonel 
Faulkner  was  the  original  impersonator  of  the 
‘Arkansas  Traveler,’  and  it  was  his  pride  to  be 
known  as  such.  The  story  is  said  to  be  founded 
on  a little  incident  in  the  campaign  of  1840, 
when  he  made  the  tour  of  the  State  with  sev- 
eral prominent  politicians.  One  day,  in  the  Bos- 
ton Mountains,  the  party  approached  a squat- 
ter’s cabin  for  information  of  the  route,  and  ‘ Col- 
onel Sandy’  was  made  spokesman  of  the  com- 
pany, and  upon  his  witty  response  the  tune  and 
story  were  founded.  On  their  return  to  Little 
Rock,  a grand  banquet  was  given  in  the  famous 
barroom  which  stood  near  the  Anthony  House, 
and  ‘Colonel  Sandy’  was  called  on  to  play  a 
tune  and  give  the  story.  Afterwards  it  grew  in 
popularity,  and  when  he  went  to  New  Orleans 
the  fame  of  the  ‘Arkansas  Traveler’  had  gone 
before  him,  and  at  a banquet,  amid  the  clinking 
of  glasses  and  brilliant  toasts,  he  was  handed  a violin  by  the 
then  governor  of  Louisiana  and  requested  to  favor  them  with 
the  favorite  Arkansas  tune.  At  the  old  St.  Charles  Hotel  a 
special  room  was  devoted  to  his  use,  bearing  in  gilt  letters 
over  the  door,  ‘ Arkansas  Traveler.’” 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ELK  HORN,  OR  PEA  RIDGE,  ARK. 

BY  W.  I.  TRUMAN,  GUEYDAN,  LA. 

The  Northern  Army,  commanded  by  General  Curtis,  was 
encamped  at  Elk  Horn  Tavern,  in  Benton  County,  Ark.,  near 
Sugar  Creek,  except  one  division  under  General  Sigel  at  Ben- 
tonville,  a few  miles  to  the  north.  General  Van  Dorn  divided 
his  army,  sending  General  Price  with  his  Missouri  troops  to 
attack  the  enemy  on  the  north  and  General  McCulloch  on 
the  southwest,  which  cut  off  all  chances  for  the  enemy  to 


MAID  OF  HONOR  FOR  THE  SOUTH 
Miss  Margaret  Grace  Valentine,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary  Fisher 
Valentine,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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SPONSOR  FOR  THE  SOUTH 

Miss  Anna  Jackson  Preston,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Preston, 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  great-granddaughter  of 
Stonewall  Jackson. 

retreat.  Price  aimed  to  crush  Sigel  at  Benton ville;  but  that 
wily  general  got  a chance  to  run,  and  he  was  never  known  to 
be  caught  on  a retreat.  His  rear  guard  cut  down  trees  and 
blocked  the  road  in  many  places;  and,  as  there  was  no  way  to 
go  around,  we  had  to  get  axes  and  cut  them  out  of  our  way. 
We  kept  up  this  slow  pursuit  all  night,  coming  up  with  the 
enemy  near  Elk  Horn  about  daylight.  The  country  is  rough 
and  mountainous,  and  the  road  we  were  traveling  had  steep 
clifted  sides,  and  in  leaving  it  our  men  had  to  climb  very  high 
bluffs  in  order  to  form  line  of  battle. 

The  enemy  was  ready  for  us  and  saluted  with  a heavy  ar- 
tillery fire.  My  battery  was  ordered  to  climb  a certain  rocky 
hill,  take  position,  open  fire,  and  silence  a battery  that  was 
doing  our  men  considerable  damage.  We  expected  to  have 
great  trouble  in  getting  up  that  steep  hill,  as  we  had  several 
very  balky  teams,  but,  to  our  surprise  and  joy,  they  went  up 
in  a gallop,  leaving  the  cannoneers  way  behind.  We  learned, 
and  saw  it  demonstrated  many  times  afterwards  that  a balky 
team  never  balks  under  fire.  When  on  top  of  the  hill  the 
battery  we  were  sent  to  engage  paid  its  unwelcome  respects 
to  us,  and  we  had  to  go  into  action  under  a heavy  fire.  We 
were  soon  ready,  and  opened  fire  with  our  six  guns.  In 
twenty  minutes  the  enemy  withdraw,  leaving  one  gun  behind. 
Gen.  Henry  Little,  commanding  the  First  Missouri  Brigade, 
now  advanced  and  engaged  the  enemy  on  our  right.  The 
roar  of  small  arms  was  fearful.  We  continued  to  throw  shells 
into  their  line  of  battle,  and  our  brave,  talented  captain  sat 
his  beautiful  iron-gray  horse  and  was  happy.  They  stood 
their  ground  well  about  half  an  hour,  then  retreated.  Our 
men  raised  a yell  and  followed  them  for  some  distance. 
Things  were  quiet  now  for  quite  a while.  We  could  plainly 
hear  the  firing  and  the  Rebel  yell  of  McCulloch’s  men  in  our 
front  engaging  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  of  us.  They  did 
not  seem  to  be  more  than  two  miles  off.  Every  man  in  Price’s 


little  army  heard  the  same,  and  it  did  us  all  good  to  know  that 
we  had  the  enemy  penned  and  there  was  no  chance  for  them 
to  get  out  unless  they  whipped  Price,  and  the  beginning  they 
had  made  convinced  us  they  could  not  do  that. 

When  the  firing  ceased,  we  noticed  several  piles  of  knap- 
sacks at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  We  brought  up  a few,  and  such 
fun  as  we  had  reading  love  letters!  Some  of  them  were  just 
overpowering,  and  the  boys  would  hold  their  breath  and  act 
in  other  amusing  ways  while  they  were  being  read  aloud.  We 
did  not  know  the  girls,  so  there  was  no  harm  done.  None  of 
the  blue  clothing  and  but  few  other  articles  were  appropriated. 

Firing  soon  commenced  on  our  extreme  left,  and  my  bat- 
tery was  moved  in  that  direction,  finding  our  infantry  hotly 
engaged  in  an  unequal  contest  trying  to  drive  the  enemy  out 
of  the  dense  bushes  on  the  opposite  side  of  an  old  field.  They 
had  made  one  charge,  but  were  driven  back,  and  had  taken 
shelter  in  a hollow  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  Captain  Wade 
placed  one  battery  in  position  immediately,  ordered  to  load 
with  canister  and  commence  firing.  We  raked  the  bushes 
front,  right,  and  left  for  several  minutes  under  quite  a sprinkle 
of  Minie  balls.  Suddenly  our  infantry  gave  a yell  and  started 
on  a double-quick  for  their  concealed  foe.  A sheet  of  fire 
leaped  from  those  bushes  the  whole  length  of  the  field  and 
farther,  and  never  let  up.  Our  boys  were  again  forced  back, 
and  took  shelter  under  the  hill.  In  the  meantime  we  had  run 
our  guns  by  hand  some  distance  into  the  field,  firing  all  the 
time.  We  were  now  very  much  exposed,  but  continued  to 
send  a perfect  hailstorm  of  canister  into  the  bushes.  In  a 
remarkably  short  time  our  men  returned  to  the  assault  the 
third  time,  and,  with  a continuous  yell  and  in  the  face  of  that 
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terrible  fire,  went  right  into  the  brush,  routed  the  enemy, 
and  drove  them  nearly  a mile  beyond  Elk  Horn  Tavern, 
which  was  General  Curtis’s  headquarters,  capturing  many 
wagons  and  commissary  stores.  Our  loss  was  heavy,  but 
during  my  four  years’  service  I never  saw  better  fighting. 
They  were  Missouri  troops,  but  I do  not  remember  who  com- 
manded. My  battery  followed  in  the  pursuit  at  a double- 
quick. 

As  I was  following  my  gun  I passed  one  of  our  infantry 
boys  sitting  on  the  ground  holding  the  head  of  a dying  North- 
ern soldier  in  his  lap.  He  called  to  me  and  asked  if  I had 
any  water  in  my  canteen,  as  he  wanted  some  for  the  man.  I 
ran  to  him,  knelt  down,  and  gave  the  dying  soldier  a drink. 
He  tried  to  thank  me,  but  could  only  move  his  lips.  He  then 
raised  his  right  hand,  with  a happy  smile  on  his  lips,  and 
patted  me  on  my  cheek,  seeming  to  say,  “God  bless  you!” 
He  had  a smooth,  face,  was  fine-looking,  and  handsome.  He 
was  from  Illinois,  but  I never  learned  his  name.  I shall  never 
forget  that  sweet  face  when  he  blessed  me  for  that  last  drink 
of  cold  water.  I hope  to  meet  him  in  the  bright  beyond. 

I could  not  tarry,  but  went  in  a fast  run  to  overtake  my 
battery.  When  I came  up  they  had  unlimbered  and  prepared 
for  action.  We  soon  opened  fire,  replying  to  a battery  trained 
upon  us,  and  continued  firing  until  after  dark.  Things  soon 
became  quiet  after  we  ceased,  and  the  first  day's  battle  was 
over.  We  had  driven  the  enemy  about  two  miles  and  held 
the  field.  We  had  not  heard  a gun  nor  a yell  from  McCul- 
loch’s men  since  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  later 
in  the  night  we  learned  that  McCulloch  and  McIntosh  were 
killed  early  in  the  morning.  The  other  officers  were  puzzled 
on  the  subject  of  rank,  and  could  not  decide  who  should  take 
command. 

Elk  Horn  Tavern  is  situated  on  a beautiful  plateau  which 
was  in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  There  were  several  sutler 
wagons  in  park  near  our  battery,  and  we  laid  in  a supply  of 
candles,  tobacco,  canned  fruit,  and  other  useful  articles. 
There  was  a large  barn  near  by  full  of  commissaries,  and  we 
secured  plenty  of  sugar  and  coffee  and  other  groceries.  The 
tavern  was  full  of  the  wounded  of  both  armies. 

About  sunrise  my  battery  was  ordered  to  advance  and  take 
position  in  the  edge  of  a field  and  open  fire  on  the  enemy,  who 
were  in  full  view  on  a ridge  in  the  field  unpleasantly  close. 
As  we  moved  for  our  position  we  passed  in  the  rear  of  our  line 
of  battle.  The  men  were  lying  flat  on  the  ground  at  the  edge 
of  the  field,  well  concealed  in  many  places  by  small  under- 
growth. The  brave  young  Captain  Clark,  with  his  Missouri 
battery,  was  already  in  position,  and  was  so  gay  and  happy 
that  morning  as  we  passed  him  going  to  our  position.  Every 


one  who  knew  him  loved  him,  and  his  battery  boys  idolized 
him.  As  we  entered  a strip  of  heavy  timber  the  enemy 
opened  fire  on  us  from  several  batteries,  and  such  a cyclone  of 
falling  timber  and  bursting  shells  I don’t  suppose  was  ever 
equaled  during  our  great  war.  Our  advance  was  stopped  on 
account  of  fallen  trees,  and  our  horses  were  being  killed  every 
minute.  We  were  ordered  back,  but  how  to  get  back  required 
a kind  of  military  tactics  not  learned  at  military  schools. 
We  finally  obeyed  the  order  in  some  way  I cannot  describe, 
after  losing  several  men  and  thirteen  horses.  The  gallant 
Clark’s  battery  had  the  brunt  of  this  terrible  fire.  He  was 
slain,  but  his  battery  could  not  be  driven  from  its  position. 
The  enemy  now  made  a determined  advance  along  the  whole 
line  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  through  Price’s  little  army  of 
Missouri  soldiers  and  opening  a way  for  retreat,  but  he  was 
gallantly  met,  driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  and  the  second 
day’s  fight  was  over.  General  Van  Dorn,  at  this  stage  of 
action,  ordered  Price  to  retreat  and  join  McCulloch’s  part  of 
the  army,  which  had  not  fired  a shot  for  twenty-four  hours 
from  having  no  leader. 

This  move  astonished  us  all.  We  were  not  whipped.  We 
had  had  everything  our  own  way  right  from  the  start.  They 
had  played  their  last  card  and  lost,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  a 
demand  for  surrender  was  in  order.  Every  man,  from  Gen- 
eral Price  down,  was  mad  and  grieved  because  they  had  to 
move  away  and  leave  the  fruits  of  their  glorious  victory  behind 
and  have  it  said  they  were  whipped.  A Yankee  colonel,  whom 
we  had  captured  with  many  of  his  men  in  their  last  charge, 
made  free  to  say  to  all  that  General  Curtis  had  given  orders 
for  all  of  his  wagons  to  be  loaded  with  their  baggage  and  sup- 
plies and  be  ready  to  follow  if  he  opened  a way  for  them  to 
retreat,  and  if  he  failed  and  had  to  surrender,  the  wagons 
must  be  burned. 

In  leaving  the  battle  field,  my  battery  took  a wrong  road 
and  was  separated  from  the  main  body  for  two  days  without 
any  protection,  but  the  enemy  made  no  pursuit  and  we  were 
in  no  danger  of  capture.  After  traveling  about  six  miles  over 
a rough  road,  we  entered  a rocky  hollow  with  steep  cliffs  on 
each  side,  which  continued  for  about  one  mile,  then  suddenly 
emerged  into  an  open  space  about  three  hundred  yards  wide 
with  heavy  timber  on  the  opposite  side,  and  near  the  timber 
was  a regiment  of  infantry  in  line  of  battle  facing  us.  When 
we  came  up,  Captain  Wade  was  ordered  (by  the  colonel,  I 
suppose)  to  take  position  on  the  right  of  the  regiment,  which 
he  did.  They  were  a fine-looking  set  of  men,  dressed  in  Con- 
federate uniform,  about  six  hundred  strong,  and  they  had  the 
most  beautiful  flag  I ever  saw.  It  was  the  first  time  I had  seen 
one  of  our  new  battle  flags,  and  this  one  was  made  of  the 
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finest  silk,  with  heavy  golden  silk  fringe  bordering,  cord  and 
tassels  of  the  same,  a nice  staff,  with  golden  spear  on  the  top, 
and  the  name  “Col.  - — - Reeves’s  — Arkansas  Regiment”  in 
golden  letters  across  its  face.  The  colonel’s  initials  and  num- 
ber of  regiment,  I do  not  remember.  Our  battery  was  not  in 
position  more  than  five  minutes  before  we  heard  five  or  six 
shots  fired  from  small  arms  some  distance  up  the  rocky  hol- 
low we  had  just  traveled,  and  several  stragglers  appeared  in 
the  opening  in  that  direction,  two  or  three  being  mounted. 
One  rider  seemed  to  have  entered  the  open  space  from  a road 
farther  to  our  right,  as  he  was  coming  diagonally  across  the 
front  of  our  battery  on  a direct  line  for  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment. He  was  riding  a beautiful  sorrel,  with  light  mane  and 
tail,  and  came  at  a rapid  pace.  When  near  our  front  I noticed 
that  he  was  an  officer  dressed  in  full  major  general’s  uniform, 
cavalry  boots,  black  hat  pinned  up  on  one  side  with  a white 
ostrich  feather,  gold  cord  and  tassels,  and  a red  silk  sash 
around  his  waist.  He  was  fine-looking,  but  rather  stout,  and 
seemed  very  much  excited.  It  was  said  by  all  that  this  was 
Gen.  Albert  Pike.  When  he  got  opposite  the  regimental 
colors  he  gave  some  command  in  a loud  voice.  I did  not  hear 
what  he  said,  but  was  told  he  commanded  the  men  to  disperse 
and  take  to  the  woods  and  save  themselves,  or  they  would  be 
-.aptured  in  a few  minutes.  He  then  continued  his  flight,  and 
che  regiment  melted  away  and  disappeared  in  the  woods  in 
less  than  two  minutes.  Their  beautiful  flag  was  thrown  upon 
ihe  ground  and  abandoned.  Every  member  of  my  battery 
witnessed  this  affair.  We  remained  in  battery  a few  minutes 
with  our  guns  loaded  ready  for  action;  but  as  no  enemy  ap- 
peared, Captain  Wade  ordered  us  to  limber  up,  and  we  con- 
tinued our  retreat.  In  getting  into  the  road  again  we  passed 
near  the  abandoned  flag  and  Frank  Dye  ran  and  picked  it  up, 
and  with  some  help  ripped  it  from  the  staff.  He  then  folded 
it  up  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom,  buttoning  his  coat  over  it, 
and  brought  it  safely  into  camp.  I do  not  remember  what 


disposition  was  made  of  it.  There  is  a possibility  that  I may 
be  mistaken  in  the  name  stamped  upon  the  flag.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  flag  mentioned  by  General  Cabell  as  being  lost 
at  Elk  Horn,  and  recaptured  by  Gen.  Henry  Little’s  Missouri 
troops.  I have  never  blamed  those  men  for  obeying  that  un- 
called-for order.  They  were  new  troops,  and  doubtless  three- 
fourths  of  them  gave  their  lives  later  on  for  their  country. 
I should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  comrades  who  were  present 
about  this  unfortunate  affair. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ARKANSAS  POST. 

BY  L.  V.  CARAWAY,  GRANBURY,  TEX. 

In  his  history  of  the  War  between  the  States,  S.  S.  Cox, 
New  York,  said  of  the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post:  “The  capture 
of  the  Arkansas  Post  was  made  on  January  11,  1863.  The 
place  is  situated  a few  miles  up  the  Arkansas  River  from  its 
mouth,  and  was  defended  by  a large  Confederate  force.  The 
movement  was  planned  by  General  Sherman  and  Com- 
modore Porter  before  General  McClernard  took  command 
of  the  army.  To  these  officers  belongs  the  honor  oi  its  execu- 
tion. The  loss  of  the  Unionists  was  six  hundred  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Confederates  lost  only  sixty-five  in  killed 
and  eighty-three  wounded;  but  their  whole  force  of  seven 
thousand  men  and  officers  was  surrendered,  with  eight  thou- 
sand stands  of  arms,  twenty  cannon,  and  a large  amount  of 
stores.” 

Thus  we  have  it  from  the  Union  side  of  the  battle.  I will 
give  the  facts  as  I gathered  them  from  observation  and  most 
reliable  sources. 

The  Confederate  army,  consisting  of  Carter’s  Brigade  and 
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other  regiments,  were  put  in  charge  of  this  post  in  the  fall  of 
1862,  and  remained  there  drilling,  eating  poor  pumpkins, 
mean  sorghum,  and  coarse  corn  bread  very  well  contented, 
as  the  winter  was  unusually  mild  until  just  before  the  battle 
and  our  surrender.  The  army  had  gone  into  comfortable 
winter  quarters.  Our  cabins  were  of  logs  and  covered  with 
split  boards,  and  we  felt  quite  secure  from  all  danger,  as  there 
was  no  enemy  nearer  than  Vicksburg.  We  could  hear  of 
the  war,  but  had  not  experienced  a taste  of  its  realities. 

On  the  night  of  January  9,  1863,  our  boys  retired  after 
having  amused  themselves  at  checkers,  chess,  and  cards, 
which  games  were  quite  the  rule  to  pass  the  time  from  home. 
Alas!  our  slumbers  were  abruptly  ended.  The  stillness  and 
quietude  of  the  night  was  broken  by  the  alarming  announce- 
ment that  the  “Yankees  are  coming  up  the  Arkansas  River 
with  a large  fleet  of  gunboats  and  transports.”  We  sprang 
out  of  our  bunks,  leaving  our  warm  beds  and  camp  equipage. 
All  we  could  hear  was  the  command,  “Fall  in,”  “Attention, 
men!”  “Forward,  march!”  and  off  we  went.  We  dropped 
down  the  Arkansas  River  some  two  miles  and  soon  learned 
the  real  condition,  which  justified  much  haste.  We  ap- 
proached near  the  Federal  army  on  boats  and  land  and  formed 
a line  of  battle  ready  to  receive  a charge.  Col.  F.  C.  Wicks,  at 
the  head  of  the  24th  Texas,  gave  the  command:  “Cap  your 
guns;  shoot  low;  shoot  at  their  knees.”  At  that  moment  the 
Federals  opened  fire  on  us  by  shelling  the  woods.  They  con- 
tinued shelling  while  landing  troops.  It  was  discovered  by 
our  cavalry  that  they  had  men  enough  to  completely  sur- 
round us.  We  fell  back  to  our  fort,  and  went  to  work  in 
earnest  erecting  temporary  breastworks  from  the  fort  north, 
knowing  that  we  would  soon  have  some  hard  fighting  to  do; 
and  if  men  ever  did  work  faithfully,  it  was  our  little  army  on 
the  night  of  the  10th  of  January,  1863. 

That  night  the  gunboats  moved  up  close  to  our  fort,  and 
put  in  the  time  till  about  nine  o’clock  shelling  us;  but  they 
did  not  get  our  range,  as  most  of  the  bombs  passed  in  our 


rear  and  exploded  in  the  heavy  timber  to  our  left.  After 
they  had  amused  themselves  sufficiently,  they  ceased  firing 
for  the  night,  to  our  great  satisfaction.  We  lay  on  our  arms 
in  line  of  battle  until  morning,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
we  did  not  sleep  very  soundly,  and  we  ate  no  breakfast. 

On  January  11  it  was  easy  to  divine  what  to  expect.  We 
had  our  ditches  dug,  breastworks  up,  and  behind  them  our 
seven  thousand  as  courageous  and  determined  soldiers, 
Texans  and  Arkansans,  as  could  be  found  in  the  Confederate 
service.  We  were  now  ready  for  the  attack,  guns  in  hand,  big 
cannons  pointing  down  the  river.  While  all  was  calm  General 
Churchill,  on  his  charger,  rode  up  our  line  in  full  Confederate 
uniform  and  said:  “Boys,  we  will  hold  the  fort  or  all  will  be 
shot  down  in  these  ditches.” 

General  McClernard,  the  Union  commander,  put  his  army 
in  motion  by  moving  up  his  gunboats  and  putting  them  in 
position.  He  planted  their  batteries  in  front  of  ours,  formed  a 
blue  line  in  front  of  ours,  then  opened  fire  on  us  simultaneously 
with  all  their  instruments  of  destruction,  and  such  a noise  I 
never  heard.  The  infantry  made  a desperate  charge  on  level 
ground  with  no  shelter.  When  at  the  proper  distance  from 
our  line,  we  turned  loose  a deadly  volley,  thinning  their  ranks. 
They  fell  back,  reformed,  and  charged  again  and  again,  with 
the  same  result.  Our  side  stood  firm  and  unwavering,  causing 
much  disaster  to  each  charge.  The'  gunboats  opened  fire  on 
us  with  solid  shot  and  shell,  and  blew  up  our  magazine,  cap- 
tured our  fort  with  all  our  siege  pieces,  including  our  “Big 
Susan,”  that  they  drove  a solid  cannon  ball  into  and  burst. 
They  turned  some  of  our  guns  on  us,  sweeping  our  line  of 
battle  its  entire  length.  They  disabled  all  the  cannon  of  our 
battery  and  killed  all  our  artillery  horses,  as  their  cannon  were 
directed  by  a man  with  much  skill. 

They  massed  all  the  men  they  could  against  our  left,  and 
were  pressing  it  hard  when  General  Churchill  ordered  every 
alternate  company  from  the  right  to  the  left  to  support  the 
left  wing,  as  it  had  almost  given  way;  but  when  our  boys 
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doubled  up,  the  carnage  was  awful  in  front  of  our  line.  The 
earth  was  literally  blue  from  one  end  of  their  line  to  the  other. 
Things  were  growing  hotter  and  hotter,  and  it  was  plain  to 
see  that  the  Confederates  could  not  endure  the  great  odds 
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they  had  to  fight  much  longer.  The  Union  side  then  formed 
for  the  next  charge,  four  deep,  and  to  the  great  relief  of  our 
army  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  without  orders  from  one  end 
of  our  line  to  the  other.  It  has  always  seemed  providential 
to  surrender  just  at  that  time,  as  the  next  charge  would  have 
annihilated  us.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  worst  battles  of  the 
war. 

As  soon  as  we  surrendered  General  McClernard,  of  Illinois, 
who  commanded  the  Union  army,  rode  up  in  front  of  our 
company  in  our  line  near  enough  for  us  to  get  a good  look  at 
him.  He  seemed  very  kind  and  was  dignified,  making  quite 
a military  appearance.  He  looked  up  and  down  our  line,  and 
asked  our  captain:  “Is  this  all  the  men  you  have?”  When 
told  it  was,  the  General  said:  “You  have  killed  as  many  of 
our  men  as  we  have  captured  of  yours.”  The  next  man  that 
arrested  my  attention  was  a Federal  major.  His  uniform  was 
covered  with  blood.  He  rode  right  up  to  our  line,  dismounted, 
crossed  our  breastworks,  and  with  a smile  on  his  face  said: 
“Give  me  your  hands,  boys;  you  are  good  soldiers.  You  shot 
two  horses  under  me  and  killed  my  comrades  all  around  me.” 
We  saluted  him  so  cordially  that  it  seemed  like  an  old- 
fashioned  camp  meeting.  He  was  an  ideal  soldier. 

The  blue  line  now  moved  up  on  us  and  never  broke  ranks. 
The  men  were  in  a good  humor,  and  divided  crackers  with 
us.  We  were  ordered  to  take  up  our  guns  and  march  down 
the  line  to  the  old  fort.  In  passing  our  dead  and  wounded 
some  of  the  mangled  begged  for  water;  but  we  could  do 
nothing  for  them,  as  we  had  changed  conditions.  I suppose 
they  were  cared  for  by  the  Union  soldiers  or  a detail  of  our 
own  men.  We  camped  that  night  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
near  the  fort.  A terrible  snowstorm  added  to  our  disasters, 


and  it  turned  intensely  cold.  We  were  thinly  clad,  having  left 
our  clothing  in  camp,  expecting  to  go  back  where  wre  left  it. 

On  the  morning  of  January  12  we  boarded  three  transports, 
the  Sam  Gaty,  John  J.  Roe,  and  the  Nebraska.  Then  there 
was  another  boat  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  We  were  sent 
down  the  Arkansas  River  to  its  mouth,  thence  up  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  Memphis,  on  to  St.  Louis,  and  then  twenty- 
two  miles  farther  to  old  Alton,  111.  We  were  nineteen  days 
and  nights  on  the  boats.  Here  we  took  the  cars  for  Camp 
Butler,  Springfield,  111.  Some  of  our  army  were  taken  to  the 
barracks  in  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago,  and  part  to  Camp 
Chase,  Columbus,  Ohio.  We  were  very  well  fed  and  kindly 
treated  by  the  regular  soldiers  who  had  the  honor  of  cap- 
turing us  at  the  Post.  Our  trouble  was  with  the  camp  guards 
in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  w-ho  were  cruel.  They  shot  into 
our  barracks  occasionally.  The  change  of  climate  was  about 
the  worst  thing  for  us — from  mild  to  frigid.  When  W'e  got 
off  the  cars,  after  eleven  hours  without  a spark  of  fire,  we 
were  all  nearly  dead.  Some  of  our  boys  wrere  chilled  to 
death.  I was  almost  out  of  the  scrape.  I went  to  the  guard 
line  and  sold  a forty-foliar  watch  for  ten  dollars  to  a small 
soldier.  I noticed  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and  said  to  him: 
“Can  you  tell  me  where  I can  get  something  that  will  stimu- 
late me?”  Said  he:  “Come  and  go  with  me.”  He  took  me 
to  the  sutler’s  store,  where  there  was  a good  fire.  He  ordered 
a stimulant  for  me  by  which  I was  thoroughly  thawed  out, 
and  it  seemed  to  do  him  good  to  save  my  life.  He  saw  me  get 
the  ten  dollars  for  my  watch,  but  would  not  let  me  pay  for 
the  “thawer,”  but  paid  it  himself.  We  soon  parted.  I 
looked  for  my  generous-hearted  soldier  friend,  but  could 
never  identify  him  any  more.  After  lingering  in  prison  for 
a few  months,  we  were  taken  to  City  Point,  Va.,  where  we 
were  exchanged. 

INCIDENT  FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  ELKIIORN. 

BY  DR.  PAUL  C.  YATES,  SURGEON  SHAVER’S  ARKANSAS 
REGIMENT. 

I was  surgeon  of  Colonel  Pickens’s  6th  Regiment,  Missouri 
Troops  at  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn,  had  been  to  the  rear  to 
arrange  the  ambulances,  and  was  hastening  to  General  Price. 
Just  as  I was  passing  McCulloch's  command  I saw  him  ride 
out  in  front,  giving  a command  to  the  troops  in  his  immediate 
vicinity,  when  suddenly  I saw  his  body  first  bend  forward, 
then  backward,  and  the  next  moment  fall  from  his  horse  to 
the  ground  in  such  a manner  that  I knew  he  was  dead.  I 
hastened  across  the  hollow  to  General  Price,  and  told  him 
General  McCulloch  was  killed.  He  said:  “Is  this  official?' 

I replied:  “ No,  but  I saw  it.”  He  seemed  much  affected,  and 
before  I left  him  a courier  rode  up,  giving  a paper  to  General 
Price.  After  reading  it,  he  said  to  me:  “It  is  General  McIn- 
tosh that  is  killed.”  I said:  “Then  it  is  both;  I know  General 
McCulloch  is  dead.”  General  Price  rode  out  into  the  field, 
and  in  a few  minutes  returned  with  a bullet  hole  in  his  wrist, 
a very  painful  wound.  While  I was  dressing  it  a courier  came 
to  me  saying  that  my  brother,  Dr.  W.  V.  Yates,  now  of  Callao, 
Mo.,  was  wounded.  General  Price  said  when  I was  through 
with  him:  “Now  go  and  attend  your  brother.”  In  going  a 
short  distance  I saw  two  men  carrying  one  off  the  field.  I 
went  to  them,  and  they  had  General  Slack,  wounded  in  the 
groin,  which  proved  fatal.  Thus  in  a very  short  time  three  of 
our  generals  were  killed  and  General  Price  wounded.  I 
found  my  brother  with  a Minie  ball  through  him,  carrying  a 
button  from  his  coat  through  to  the  skin  of  the  back,  where  it 
was  taken  out  with  the  button  fast  in  the  open  end  of  it.  He 
recovered  from  this  fearful  wound. 
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MAJ.  GEN.  PATRICK  R.  CLEBURNE. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a sketch  of  General 
Cleburne  written  by  General  Hardee  in  May,  1867,  in  whose 
corps  General  Cleburne  served  most  of  the  time  from  the 
rank  of  colonel  to  that  of  major  general: 

“Patrick  Ronayne  Cleburne  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  a 
Southerner  by  adoption  and  residence,  a lawyer  by  profession, 
a soldier  in  the  British  army  by  accident  in  his  youth,  and  a 
soldier  in  the  Southern  armies  from  patriotism  and  conviction 
of  duty  in  his  manhood.  Upon  coming  to  the  United  States, 
he  located  in  Helena,  Ark.,  where  he  studied  and  practiced 
law.  In  the  commencement  of  the  war  for  Southern  inde- 
pendence, he  enlisted  as  a private.  He  was  subsequently 
made  captain  of  his  company,  and  shortly  after  he  was  elected 
and  commissioned  colonel  of  his  regiment.  Thus  from  one 
grade  to  another  he  gradually  rose  to  the  high  rank  of  major 
general,  which  he  held  when  he  fell.  It  is  but  just  praise  to 
say  there  was  no  truer  patriot,  no  more  courageous  soldier, 
nor,  of  his  rank,  more  able  commander  in  the  Southern 
armies;  and  it  is  too  much  to  add  that  his  fall  was  a greater 
loss  to  the  cause  he  espoused  than  that  of  any  other  Confed- 
erate leader  after  Stonewall  Jackson. 

“In  the  battle  of  Franklin,  November  30,  1864,  Cleburne 
fell  at  the  head  of  his  division.  He  was  one  of  tnirteen  gen- 
eral officers  killed  or  disabled  in  the  combat.  He  had  im- 
pressed upon  his  officers  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  position 
he  had  been  ordered  to  attack,  a very  strong  one,  at  all  cost. 
The  troops  knew  from  fearful  experience,  of  their  own  and 
their  enemy’s,  what  it  was  to  assault  such  works.  To  en- 
courage them,  Cleburne  led  them  in  person  nearly  to  the 
ditch  of  the  enemy’s  line.  There  rider  and  horse,  each  pierced 
by  a score  of  bullets,  fell  dead  close  by  the  enemy’s  works. 

“The  death  of  Cleburne  cast  a deep  gloom  over  the  army 
and  the  country.  Eight  millions  of  people,  whose  hearts  had 
learned  to  thrill  at  his  name,  now  mourned  his  loss,  and  felt 
there  was  none  to  take  his  place.  The  division  with  which 
his  fame  was  identified  was  worthy  of  him,  and  he  had  made 
it  so.  Its  numbers  were  made  up  and  its  honors  shared  by 
citizens  of  the  five  States — Arkansas,  Texas,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Tennessee.  In  it  was  also  one  regiment  of  Irish- 
men, who,  on  every  field,  illustrated  the  characteristics  of  the 
race  that  furnishes  the  world  with  soldiers.  No  one  of  its 
regiments  but  bore  upon  its  colors  the  significant  device  of 
the  “crossed  cannon  inverted,”  and  the  name  of  each  battle 
in  which  it  had  been  engaged.  Prior  to  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  a 
blue  battle  flag  had  been  adopted  by  me  for  this  division; 
and  when  the  Confederate  battle  flag  became  the  national 
colors,  Cleburne’s  Division,  at  its  urgent  request,  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  its  own  bullet-riddled  battle  flag.  This  was 
the  only  division  in  the  Confederate  service  allowed  to  carry 
into  action  other  than  the  national  colors;  and  friends  and 
foes  soon  learned  to  watch  the  course  of  the  blue  flag  that 
marked  where  Cleburne  was  in  the  battle.  Where  this  divi- 
sion defended,  no  odds  broke  its  lines;  where  it  attacked,  no 
numbers  resisted  its  onslaught,  save  only  once — there  is  the 
grave  of  Cleburne  and  his  heroic  division. 

“ Cleburne,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  about  thirty-seven 
years  of  age.  He  wras  above  the  medium  height,  about  five 
feet  eleven  inches,  and,  though  without  striking  personal 
advantages,  would  have  arrested  attention  from  a close  ob- 
server as  a man  of  mark.  His  hair,  originally  black,  became 
gray  under  the  care  and  fatigue  of  campaigning.  His  eyes, 
a clear  steel-gray  in  color,  were  cold  and  abstracted  usually, 
but  beamed  genially  in  seasons  of  social  intercourse,  and 
blazed  fiercely  in  moments  of  excitement.  A good-sized  and 
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well-shaped  head,  prominent  features,  slightly  aquiline  nose, 
thin,  grayish  whiskers  worn  on  the  lip  and  chin,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  when  in  repose,  rather  indicative  of  a 
man  of  thought  than  action,  completes  the  picture.  His 
manners  wyere  distant  and  reserved  to  strangers,  but  frank 
and  winning  among  friends.  He  was  as  modest  as  a woman, 
but  not  wanting  in  that  fine  ambition  which  ennobles  men. 
Simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  utterly  regardless  of 
personal  comfort,  he  was  always  mindful  of  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  his  troops.  An  incident  which  occurred  at  Atlanta 
illustrates  his  habitual  humanity  to  prisoners.  A captured 
Federal  officer  was  deprived  of  his  hat  and  blankets  by  a 
needy  soldier  of  Cleburne’s  command,  and  Cleburne,  failing 
to  detect  the  offender  or  to  recover  the  property,  sent  the 
officer  a hat  of  his  own  and  his  only  pair  of  blankets. 

“Cleburne’s  remains  were  buried  after  the  battle  of  Frank- 
lin in  the  Polk  Cemetery,  near  Columbia,  Tenn.  Generals 
Granbery  and  Strahl,  brave  comrades  who  fell  in  the  same 
action,  were  buried  there  also.  On  the  march  to  Columbia,  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  Cleburne  halted  at  this  point,  and 
in  one  of  the  gentle  moods  of  the  man  that  sometimes  softened 
the  mien  of  the  soldier,  gazed  a moment  in  silence  upon  the 
scene,  and,  turning  to  some  members  of  his  staff,  said:  ‘It 
is  almost  worth  dying  to  rest  in  so  sweet  a spot.’ 

“ It  was  in  remembrance  of  these  words  that  their  suggestion 
was  carried  out  in  the  choice  of  his  burial  place.  In  this  spot 
where  nature  has  lavished  her  wealth  of  grace  and  beauty — 
in  the  bosom  of  the  State  he  did  so  much  to  defend,  within 
whose  borders  he  first  guided  his  charging  lines  to  victory, 
and  to  whose  soil  he  finally  yielded  to  the  cause  the  last  and 
all  a patriot  soldier  can  give — rests  what  was  mortal  of  Patrick 
Cleburne,  and  will  rest  until  his  adopted  State  shall  claim  his 
ashes  and  raise  above  them  monumental  honors  to  the  virtues 
of  her  truest  citizen,  her  noblest  champion,  her  greatest  soldier. 
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“Cleburne  had  often  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  not 
survive  the  loss  of  independence  by  the  South.  Heaven  heard 
the  prayer,  and  spared  him  this  pang.  He  fell  before  the 
banner  he  had  so  often  guided  to  victory  was  furled,  before 
the  people  he  fought  for  were  crushed,  before  the  cause  failed. 

“Two  continents  now  claim  his  name,  eight  millions  of 
people  revere  his  memory,  two  great  communities  raise  mon- 
ments  to  his  virtues,  and  history  will  take  up  his  fame  and 
hand  it  down  to  time  for  exampling,  wherever  a courage 
without  stain,  a manhood  without  blemish,  an  integrity  that 
knew  no  compromise,  and  a patriotism  that  withheld  no 
sacrifice,  are  honored  of  mankind.” 

(Arkansas  claimed  the  dust  of  her  i'lustrious  soldier,  and 
it  now  rests  beneath  a handsome  monument  in  the  cemetery 
of  Helena.) 


THE  DEATH  OF  GENERAL  McCULLOCH. 

BY  J.  M.  BAILEY,  AUSTIN,  TEX. 

Little  is  known  by  the  general  public  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  death  of  Gen.  Ben  McCulloch,  killed  March 
7,  1862,  in  the  battle  of  Elkhorn,  in  Benton  County,  Ark.  The 
following  account  is  of  my  personal  knowledge. 

My  regiment,  the  16th  Arkansas  Infantry,  commanded  by 
Col.  John  F.  Hill,  was  formed  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Confederate  infantry  under  General  McCulloch.  Our  line  of 
battle  was  formed  about  one  hundred  yards  north  of  a field, 
or  fields,  lying  east  and  west,  and  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  across  to  the  south.  From  this  position,  we  could  see 
the  enemy’s  artillery  and  infantry  along  the  edge  of  the  woods 
opposite.  They  greeted  us  with  a few  rounds  of  grape  or 
canister.  While  occupying  this  position,  General  McCulloch 
came  riding  along  in  our  front,  going  to  our  right.  He  carried 
a short,  breech-loading  rifle.  When  near  the  right  of  the 
regiment,  he  ordered  Captains  Swagerty  and  Goodnight 
to  deploy  their  companies  in  our  front  as  skirmishers.  He 
then  rode  on  alone  into  some  thick  woods  to  our  right.  In  a 
very  short  time,  probably  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  regiment 
was  ordered  by  the  right  flank  about  two  hundred  yards  to 
our  right,  then  forward,  right  oblique  to  the  field  fence, 
driving  a line  of  Federal  skirmishers  across  the  field.  I was 
the  color  bearer  of  my  regiment.  The  flag  showing  above 
the  bushes  along  the  fence  was  a target  for  the  enemy’s 
artillery,  and  their  shells  were  passing  uncomfortably  close, 
when  Colonel  Hill  ordered  me  to  lower  the  colors.  Feeling 
at  liberty  to  leave  my  place  for  a few  minutes,  I passed  to  the 
right  of  the  regiment,  where  my  brother,  Lieutenant  Bailey, 
was  in  command  of  Company  D,  to  which  company  I be- 
longed, to  ascertain  if  they  had  sustained  any  loss.  When  near 
the  right  of  the  regiment,  a young  man  named  John  Jones,  of 
the  same  company,  some  thirty  yards  to  the  right  and  rear, 
called  to  me,  saying:  “Here  is  General  McCulloch.”  He  was 
lying  full  length  on  his  back.  From  a bullet  hole  in  the  right 
breast  of  his  coat  I picked  a white  cotton  patching,  such  as  was 
used  around  the  balls  of  the  old  squirrel  rifle.  The  calm, 
placid  expression  of  his  face  indicated  that  death  was  in- 
stantaneous and  that  he  died  without  a struggle. 

I called  to  Lieutenant  Pixley,  adjutant  of  the  regiment, 
a short  distance  away.  He  pulled  off  his  overcoat  and  threw 
it  over  the  body,  covering  the  face  with  the  cape,  saying: 
“We  must  not  let  the  men  know  that  General  McCulloch  is 
killed.”  His  gun,  field  glasses,  and  watch  were  gone.  Wheth- 
er he  was  afoot  or  mounted,  we  never  knew.  He  had  evidenty 
started  to  the  field  fence  to  get  a view  of  the  enemy’s  line  of 
defense  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field,  and  was  killed  by  one 
of  the  Federal  skirmishers  not  over  thirty  yards  away.  A 


detail  of  four  or  five  men  was  made  from  Company  D,  to 
carry  the  body  to  the  rear,  and  it  was  then  sent  to  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  where  it  was  temporarily  buried. 

Federal  soldiers  with  whom  I have  since  talked  who  were 
in  the  battle  of  Elkhorn,  told  me  that  when  the  Confederate 
forces  gained  a position  in  their  rear,  cutting  off  the  only 
feasible  line  of  retreat  and  the  source  of  their  supplies,  that 
they  were  more  or  less  demoralized  and  thought  defeat  and 
capture  almost  certain.  They  learned  of  General  McCul- 
loch’s death  immediately  after  it  occurred.  His  watch,  with 
name  engraved  thereon  told  the  story.  His  death  gave  them 
hope  and  courage.  General  McIntosh,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, was  killed  about  the  same  time,  and  Colonel  Hebert, 
the  ranking  colonel,  was  wounded,  leaving  the  right  wing  of 
the  Confederate  forces  without  a commander.  Colonels  of 
regiments,  without  orders,  acted  on  their  own  initiative 
without  any  concert  of  action.  The  untimely  death  of  these 
two  officers  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor  of  the  Federals. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  FORT  DONELSON,  TENN. 

The  shrill  whistling  fife  had  awaked  us  at  dawn, 

The  long  roll  was  beaten,  we  answered  the  call; 

The  clouds  lowered  round  us,  the  skies  were  forlorn, 
While  the  swift  falling  snowflake  enveloped  us  all. 

Our  knapsacks  were  slung,  our  Minies  we  clasped, 

At  morn’s  early  dawn  we  had  entered  the  fort; 

’Twas  February  thirteenth,  the  foe  had  advanced, 

With  caution,  the  gunboats  had  opened  their  ports. 

The  signal  guns  fired,  every  heart  was  begirt 
With  firmness  of  purpose  and  fixed  resolve 

To  withstand  all  oppression  and  dye  with  blood 
The  snow-covered  earth,  our  country  to  absolve. 

The  conflict  commenced,  the  battle  then  raged, 

From  morning  till  night  the  cannon  did  sound; 

Still  louder  the  din,  the  foe  was  engaged; 

With  valor  we  met  them  on  Donelson’s  ground, 

'Mid  clatter  of  musketry,  and  cannon’s  loud  din, 

While  the  swift  booming  shell  burst  high  in  the  air; 

With  shouts  and  confusion  again  and  again, 

Our  brave  boys  repulsed  them  and  slew  many  there. 

For  three  winter  days,  we  withstood  the  attack, 

Our  friends  they  were  wounded  and  many  had  died; 

Still  the  swift,  whistling  bullet  or  Minie  death-clack, 

Was  heard  in  its  course  as  it  onward  had  sped. 

Outnumbered  by  foes,  the  white  flag  is  unfurled; 

It  floats  in  the  breeze  of  that  calm  Sabbath  morn. 

We  are  Prisoners  of  War!  “Surrendered”  the  word! 

As  we  lay  on  our  arms  most  sad  and  forlorn. 

Still  Hope’s  beauteous  star  shines  bright  in  the  skies, 

It  illumines  our  path,  saying  never  despond 

Though  dark  be  the  storm  cloud  that  now  doth  arise, 
Great  joy  wrill  return  with  the  brightness  beyond. 


(These  lines  were  written  on  July  4,  1862,  by  W.  E.  Maury, 
of  the  49th  Tennessee  Regiment,  while  a prisoner  at  Camp 
Douglas,  Chicago,  111.,  in  a blank  book  picked  up  by  C.  B. 
Johnson  in  a Yankee  camp  after  the  first  day’s  battle  at 
Fort  Donelson,  February  13,  1862;  they  were  in  prison  to- 
gether. The  poem  was  sent  to  the  Veteran  by  Mrs.  James 
M.  Orr,  of  Jonesville,  Va.,  who  wishes  to  locate  any  de- 
cendants  of  W.  E.  Maury.) 
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GEN.  C.  I.  WALKER,  U.  C.  V. 

“When  the  gray  line  breaks  on  the  last  long  mile, 

God  grant  them  ‘Hail!’  and  a cheery  smile; 

And  the  clasp  of  a comrade’s  hand, 

In  that  better  land  beyond  the  farthest  star 
Where  God’s  sainted  armies  are 

In  the  brave  front  ranks  at  his  right  hand 
God  keep  them!” 

Cornelius  Irvine  Walker,  1848-1927,  Colonel  C.  S.  A., 
Past  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V.,  and  Honorary  Command- 
er for  Life. 

W'hereas  on  November  7,  1927,  it  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  call  to  his  just  reward 
Gen.  C.  Irvine  Walker,  veteran  of  the  War  between  the  States, 
historian  and  devoted  worker  for  the  women  of  the  Con- 
federacy, he  for  whom  the  Summerville,  S.  C.,  Chapter,  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  is  named;  and 
whereas  General  Walker  was  the  faithful  friend  and  adviser 
of  said  Chapter  from  its  beginning  until  the  very  day  of  his 
passing;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  C.  Irvine  Walker  Chapter,  U.  D.  C., 
feels  in  the  death  of  General  Walker  that  the  Chapter  has 
lost  a faithful,  loving,  and  honored  friend. 

Katherine  F.  Boyle,  President;  Emilie  North  Moore, 
Secretary;  Ellen  R.  Rivers. 


The  passing  of  General  Walker  has  been  a loss  to  all  the 
Confederate  associations  in  the  cessation  of  that  work  to 
which  has  last  years  had  been  so  assiduously  given,  and  in 
his  personality  which  made  him  a prominent  figure  in  Con- 
federate gatherings.  He  had  looked  forward  with  fond  an- 
ticipations to  the  meeting  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  in  Charleston  last  November,  but  death  claimed 
him  shortly  before  the  convention  date.  General  Walker 
was  born  in  Charleston  on  February  14,  1842,  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Cornelia  Walker;  he  graduated  from  the  South 
Carolina  Military  Academy,  Charleston,  in  April,  1861,  and 
at  once  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  a drillmaster. 
By  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty,  he  rose  in  rank  so  that 
when  only  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  became  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  10th  South  Carolina  Regiment,  and  com- 
manded that  regiment  during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  He 
was  in  every  engagement  of  his  command,  and  was  desperately 
wounded  in  front  of  Atlanta,  July  28,  1864. 

As  a cadet  in  the  Citadel  at  Charleston,  he  was  on  duty 
when  the  opening  gun  of  the  war  was  fired  on  January  9, 
1861,  and  surrendered  when  the  last  act  of  the  great  drama 
was  closed  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  with  General  Johnston, 
April,  1865.  No  more  loyal,  devoted,  braver  man  gave  the 
best  years  of  his  life  to  a beloved  cause. 

General  Walker  was  married  in  1868  to  Miss  Ada  Oreano 
Sinclair,  of  Georgetown,  S.  C.,  who  preceded  him  in  death 
several  years.  He  is  survived  by  a son  and  several  grand- 
children. Another  son  died  some  years  ago. 

The  following  notes  are  from  an  editorial  tribute  in  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier: 

“Gen.  Cornelius  Irvine  Walker  achieved  distinction  as  a 
soldier  and  as  a citizen,  serving  community,  State,  and  the 
South  with  rare  devotion.  Graduating  at  the  Citadel  in 
April,  1861,  he  at  once  entered  the  Confederate  army. 
Throughout  the  war  he  served  the  Southern  cause  with  high 
gallantry,  earning  promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
10th  South  Carolina.  He  was  seriously  wounded  in  battle 
near  Atlanta  in  July,  1864,  and  slightly  wounded  at  Kingston. 


“After  the  war  General  Walker  went  into  business  at 
Charleston  and  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Walker,  Evans  & Cogswell  Co.  He  gave  freely  of  his  services 
for  his  community  and  State  throughout  the  storms  of  the 
Reconstruction  period.  He  was  a founder  of  the  Carolina 
Rifle  Club  and  commanded  the  club  during  the  riotous 
months  from  September,  1876,  to  March,  1877.  When  Gen. 
Wade  Hampton  became  governor,  the  club  entered  the  State 
volunteer  service  with  Colonel  Walker  commanding.  He 
later  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  commaning  the 
Fourth  Brigade.  For  many  years  he  worked  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  State  militia,  realizing  its  importance  in  safeguarding 
the  people. 

“No  graduate  of  the  Citadel  rendered  it  more  zealous  serv- 
ice. He  led  in  the  movement  for  the  reopening  of  the  military 
college  in  the  fall  of  1882,  and  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the 
Citadel  buildings  on  Marion  Square  from  the  Federal  au- 
thorities. For  several  terms  he  was  a member  of  the  board 
of  visitors,  and  to  General  Walker  and  his  associates  the 
Citadel  owes  its  survival  and  its  achievement  of  primacy 
among  American  military  colleges. 

“With  the  organization  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
General  Walker  was  elected  Commander  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Division.  He  succeeded  General  Hampton  as  Lieutenant 
General,  commanding  the  Northern  Virginia  Department, 
U.  C.  V.,  and  on  the  death  of  Gen.  George  W.  Gordon,  became 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  at  the  next  reunion  he  was  elected 
Honorary  Commander  for  life. 

“For  years  General  Walker  strove  for  recognition  of  the 
brave  and  glorious  work  of  the  women  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  his  devoted  efforts  brought  about  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments in  eight  Southern  States.  The  history  of  the  women’s 
contributions  to  the  Confederacy  was  fully  told  by  him  in 
numerous  articles.  He  was  for  years  a trustee  of  the  Charles- 
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ton  Library,  a leading  member  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  South  Carolina,  and  of  other  organizations  of  benefit  to 
the  community.  He  compiled  stories  of  lower  Carolina,  and 
wrote  a history  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Confederate  War, 
of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  of  the  Life  of  Lieut.  Gen. 
Richard  H.  Anderson.  His  last  pamphlet  was  on  ‘What  the 
World  Owes  to  the  South  for  Secession,’  in  which  he  sets 
forth  that  the  practical  result  secession  really  made  our  coun- 
try a concentrated  unity.” 


JOHN  HUNT  MORGAN 

BY  CHURCH  M.  MATTHEWS,  CADET  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY 
ACADEMY. 

Close  by  the  courthouse  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  stands  an 
equestrian  statue  in  bronze,  turned  green  by  the  ravages  of 
time,  a reminder  of  a fearless  leader  and  a loyal  band  that 
followed  him.  Each  year  a sadly  decreasing  group  of  white- 
haired  veterans  gathers  from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  relive 
in  reminiscences  their  more  active  days  and  pay  reverence 
to  the  memory  of  John  Hunt  Morgan.  Time  has  treated 
some  kindly  and  others  with  a less  merciful  hand,  yet  each 
still  glories  in  having  been  one  of  “Morgan’s  Men.”  The 
hardships  endured  for  their  leader  are  now  forgot,  but  many 
a furtive  tear  is  shed  for  those  former  comrades  who  suc- 
cumbed to  the  effects  of  exposure  and  want  during  the  war 
and  in  the  years  following. 

Morgan  was  born  June  1,  1825,  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  the 
son  of  Calvin  C.  Morgan,  and  the  reputed  lineal  descendant 
of  Gen.  Daniel  Morgan  of  Revolutionary  War  fame.  Five 
years  later  his  father  moved  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  it  was 
there  that  Morgan  grew  to  manhood.  When  nineteen  years 
old,  he  enlisted  in  Colonel  Marshall’s  Kentucky  Cavalry 
for  the  Mexican  War  and  was  soon  elected  first  lieutenant. 
Here  occurs  a difference  of  opinion  among  writers,  some  con- 
tending that  Morgan  was  never  in  active  service  during  the 
war  and  others  maintaining  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista.  One  writer  states  that  Morgan  reimbursed, 
from  his  private  pocketbook,  the  men  of  his  own  command 
for  the  time  they  had  lost  while  in  the  army. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  he  married  Miss  Rebecca  Bruce,  of 
Lexington,  and  became  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
bagging  and  jeans.  His  wife  soon  became  a confirmed  invalid 
and  remained  so  until  her  death,  but  his  mercantile  fortunes 
prospered  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  between  the  States. 

His  wife  was  critically  ill  when  the  war  clouds  at  last  burst, 
and  he  remained  by  her  bedside  until  her  death  in  July,  1861. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  decided  to  march  South  and  take  with 
him  as  many  men  and  arms  as  possible.  At  that  time  he  was 
captain  of  the  Lexington  Rifles,  a volunteer  militia  organiza- 
tion composed  of  young  Lexington  men  whose  sympathies 
were  intensely  Southern.  By  a clever  ruse,  he  evaded  troops 
from  a Union  regiment  encamped  on  the  fair  grounds  and 
started  for  the  Confederate  lines  on  September  20.  He  left 
with  about  fifty  men,  but  when  he  reached  the  Green  River 
he  was  at  the  head  of  some  two  hundred,  most  of  whom  had 
joined  him  en  route  as  recruits.  He  found  Colonel  Hanson’s 
2nd  Kentucky  Regiment  at  Woodsonville,  and  he  acted  as  a 
scout  for  that  officer  until  the  troops  were  ordered  to  Bowling 
Green.  Here  a company  was  organized  and  sworn  in  the  Con- 
federate service  with  Morgan  as  captain  and  Basil  W.  Duke, 
the  first  lieutenant  (Duke  continued  to  be  Morgan’s  right- 
hand  man  until  the  latter’s  death).  This  company,  with  two 
others,  formed  “Morgan’s  Squadron,”  an  erroneous  designa- 
tion, but  one  which  was  popularly  used.  After  weeks  of  drill, 


skirmishes,  foraging  parties,  and  minor  raids,  the  command 
was  called  upon  in  February,  1862,  to  assist  in  covering  the 
retreat  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  to  Corinth.  For  his 
work  in  this  retirement,  Morgan  was  complimented  by  Gen- 
eral Johnston  and  given  the  commission  of  colonel.  Following 
his  service  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  Colonel  Morgan  made  an 
expedition  into  Tennessee  with  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  men.  After  a success  at  Pulaski,  a defeat  at  Lebanon,  a 
dash  on  Cave  City,  Ky.,  and  the  destruction  of  some  rolling 
stock,  he  returned  to  Chattanooga  to  reorganize  and  augment 
his  depleted  forces.  On  July  4,  1862,  he  left  Knoxville  with 
876  men  to  begin  what  is  known  as  his  “First  Raid  into  Ken- 
tucky.” He  pushed  up  into  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Grass  to 
Cynthiana,  destroying  stores  and  railroads,  gathering  re- 
cruits, and  demoralizing  the  Federal  forces  until  they  learned 
if  his  relatively  weak  strength.  Then  it  became  rather  im- 
perative that  he  return  to  Tennessee  immediately.  On  this 
raid  he  traveled  1,000  miles,  captured  seventeen  towns,  dis- 
persed 1,500  Home  Guards,  and  paroled  1,200  regulars — all 
with  a loss  to  himself  of  only  90  men.  During  Bragg’s  in- 
vasion of  and  retreat  from  Kentucky,  Morgan  performed  ad- 
ditional notable  service;  and  later,  at  the  battle  of  Hartsville, 
he  won  his  brigadier  general’s  commission  by  defeating  2,096 
Union  soldiers  with  only  1,200  of  his  own  men  actually  en- 
gaged. 

When  he  married  Miss  Ready,  of  Murfreesboro,  December 
14,  1862,  many  feared  that  his  military  efficiency  would  be 
impaired.  However,  eight  days  later  he  began  his  famous 
Christmas  raid  into  Kentucky,  with  a force  of  about  3,900 
men.  On  this  raid  he  captured  1,800  prisoners,  stores,  arms, 
government  property  of  all  descriptions,  and  crippled  several 
railroads.  This  was  accomplished  with  a loss  of  26  killed  and 
64  wounded,  and  brought  him  a resolution  of  thanks  from  the 
Confederate  Congress. 

When  Bragg  was  threatened  by  Rosecrans  and  determined 
to  retreat  toward  Chattanooga,  Morgan  was  given  the  mis- 
sion of  diverting  as  many  Federal  troops  in  Kentucky  as 
possible  and  to  prevent  them  from  joining  Rosecrans.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  2,460  men.  He  decided  to  exceed  his 
orders  and  raid  Indiana  and  Ohio  also,  believing  that  he  could 
divert  a greater  number  of  men  by  so  doing.  This  was  his 
greatest  raid,  and,  although  it  ended  disastrously  for  him,  it 
accomplished  his  mission  and  prevented  timely  reenforce- 
ment to  Rosecrans  at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  He  crossed 
the  Ohio  River  into  Indiana  on  July  8,  1863,  and  until  his 
defeat  at  Buffington,  Ohio,  and  later  capture  (with  nearly 
all  of  his  command),  he  created  enough  excitement  for  the 
most  bellicose  of  “Hoosiers”  and  Ohioans.  He  had  carried 
the  war  into  enemy  territory  in  the  West  for  the  one  instance 
of  the  war,  and  had  occupied  100,000  Home  Guards  and  regu- 
lars witn  his  capture.  Had  there  not  been  an  unusual  rise 
in  the  Ohio  River,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  twenty  years,  he 
would  have  eluded  his  enemies,  crossed  the  ford  at  Buffing- 
ton, and  undoubtedly  escaped  as  he  had  planned  before  he 
left  on  the  raid. 

After  his  capture,  he  and  seventy  of  his  officers  suffered 
the  indignity  of  being  thrown  into  the  Ohio  penitentiary  in 
company  with  civil  prisoners  convicted  of  common  felonies. 
On  the  26th  of  November,  with  six  of  his  officers  he  escaped 
by  means  of  a tunnel  which  they  had  scraped  through  the 
masonry  and  concrete  with  case  knives.  Once  outside  the 
prison,  they  divided  into  three  groups  and  took  different 
routes,  Capt.  Thomas  H.  Hines  departing  with  General 
Morgan.  After  many  exciting  experiences,  they  regained  the 
Confederate  lines  separately.  Morgan  received  an  ovation 
when  he  arrived  at  Richmond,  Va.;  and  in  the  spring  of  1864 
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he  was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  Department  of  South- 
western Virginia.  To  prevent  a concentration  of  Federal 
forces  in  Kentucky  for  an  invasion  on  his  department,  he 
undertook  his  last  raid  into  Kentucky,  the  June  raid.  He 
was  influenced  also,  no  doubt,  by  a desire  to  regain  some  of 
his  lost  prestige.  Again  he  accomplished  his  mission,  but  at 
a heavy  cost  to  himself,  for  he  was  defeated  at  Cynthiana 
by  General  Burbridge,  who  had  5,200  men  opposed  to  Mor- 
gan’s 1,200,  and  the  excesses  committed  by  the  latter’s  new 
troops  on  this  raid  attached  a stigma  to  his  name  that  was 
eagerly  magnified  both  by  envious  brother  officers  and  enemy 
propagandists.  On  August  31,  1864,  he  took  command  of 
1,600  troops  at  Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  and  moved  them  to  Greene- 
ville.  He  stopped  at  the  house  of  a Mrs.  Williams  for  the 
night,  and  there  he  met  his  death.  During  the  night  a 
Unionist  daughter-in-law  of  Mrs.  Williams  slipped  through 
the  picket  lines  and  gave  the  alarm  to  the  enemy  at  Bull’s 
Gap,  and  just  before  dawn  a force  of  one  hundred  cavalrymen 
slipped  through  the  negligent  picket  line  and  surrounded  Mrs. 
Williams’s  home.  (Men  of  Morgan’s  old  command  declare 
that  this  would  never  have  happened  had  they  been  with 
Morgan  at  the  time.)  The  alarm  was  given  too  late  for  Mor- 
gan to  escape,  and  he  was  killed  in  the  garden.  Whether  he 
was  killed  while  attempting  to  escape,  or  shot  after  he  had 
surrendered,  is  still  a mooted  question;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  his  body  was  thrown  across  the  back  of  a mule  and 
paraded  through  the  streets.  When  General  Gillem  arrived, 
the  body  was  sent  to  the  Confederate  lines  under  a flay  of 
truce. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  life  and  death  of  John  Hunt  Mor- 
gan, but  it  does  not  explain  the  reasons  for  his  success.  He 
regarded  formal  military  tactics  with  little  respect,  yet  he 
gained  fame  by  observance  of  the  basic  principles  of  war.  For 
his  tactics,  he  developed  a deployment  of  his  command  in  a 
single  line,  with  a small  mounted  reserve  and  flanked  by  small 
bodies  of  cavalry.  It  was  a flexible  line,  hard  to  break,  and 
best  adapted  to  the  terrain  in  which  he  operated.  His 
cavalry,  in  short,  was  really  mounted  infantry. 

His  objective  was  always  well  defined  in  his  mind,  and  he 
rarely  failed  to  attain  it.  On  his  Ohio  raid  he  exceeded  Bragg’s 
orders  by  crossing  the  Ohio,  but  some  writers  believe  he  at- 
tained his  objective  in  spite  of  the  subsequent  disaster. 

He  followed  the  principle  of  the  offensive  closely,  although 
his  command  was  always  small  and  never  exceeded  3,900. 
It  was  his  policy  to  strike  decisive  blows  in  unexpected  quar- 
ters during  an  advance,  but  to  avoid  engagements  during  a 
retreat  when  the  morale  of  his  men  was  necessarily  lowered. 

Lack  of  men  and  weapons  often  hampered  him  in  observing 
the  principle  of  mass,  although  he  possessed  the  other  factors — 
tactical  skill,  fighting  ability,  resolution,  morale,  and  leader- 
ship. He  practiced  economy  of  force,  and  he  subsisted  upon 
those  supplies  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  surrounding 
country.  His  tactics  permitted  simplicity  of  plan  in  battle, 
but  his  strategy  was  more  involved  and  required  intelligent 
cooperation  by  his  subordinates.  It  was  obtained,  as  shown 
by  the  few  captures  or  reverses  of  the  swarms  of  small  in- 
dependent forces  he  threw  out  to  confuse  the  enemy  concern- 
ing his  strength  and  whereabouts. 

He  combined  the  elements  of  movement  and  surprise  to 
obtain  the  maximum  result.  One  march  of  ninety  miles  was 
made  in  thirty-five  hours;  and  another  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  in  ten  days  was  made  on  his  last  raid.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  his  enemies  never  knew  where  or  when  to 
expect  him,  and  that  100,000  troops  were  needed  finally  to 
corner  him  in  Ohio.  His  greatest  offenses  were  against  the 


principle  of  security,  and  a violation  of  this  principle  eventual- 
ly cost  him  his  life. 

The  late  Gen.  Basil  Duke  said  of  him:  “Totally  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  war  as  learned  from  books  and  in  the  academies, 
an  imitator  of  nothing,  self-taught  in  all  that  he  knew  and 
did,  his  success  was  not  marked  more  than  his  genius.  The 
creator  and  organizer  of  his  own  little  army — with  a force 
which  at  no  time  reached  four  thousand — he  killed  and 
wounded  nearly  as  many  of  the  enemy  and  captured  more 
fhan  fifteen  thousand.” 


GEN.  JOHN  H.  MORGAN 


But  what  were  the  qualities  of  the  man,  he  who' was  various- 
ly known  as  a robber,  traitor,  guerilla,  horse  thief,  and  raider 
in  the  North,  who  was  idolized  by  the  South,  and  whose 
troops  wept  at  the  news  of  his  death?  He  was  generous  to  a 
fault,  and  too  considerate  of  subordinates  for  the  maintenance 
of  strict  discipline.  He  sacrificed  all  worldly  possessions  to 
fight  for  a principle,  apparently  thinking  of  them  no  more. 
He  never  became  so  accustomed  to  public  acclaim  that  he 
could  accept  it  without  mental  discomfort.  He  lacked  all 
thought  of  personal  safety  and  risked  his  life  repeatedly.  He 
endured  the  same  hardships  as  his  men  with  no  manifest 
drain  on  his  magnificent  physique.  He  had  those  qualities 
so  elusive  of  definition  which  make  a leader.  Youths  of 
fifteen  and  gray-haired  men  flocked  to  his  colors  as  recruits 
and  transfers.  In  his  magnetism  as  a leader,  he  was  second 
only  to  Lee  and  Jackson  in  the  Confederate  army. 

Morgan’s  power  to  inspire  love  in  the  South  was  only 
equalled  by  that  to  inspire  hatred  in  the  North.  Even  the 
Rev.  F.  Senour  (who  was  obviously  a God-fearing  man),  saw 
divine  intervention  in  his  death.  He  states:  “If  the  Confed- 
erate government  succeeds  in  establishing  its  independence, 
the  name  of  Morgan  will  go  down  to  posterity  covered  with 
honor;  but  if  it  fails  of  this  result,  and  we  believe  it  will,  then 
his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  with  shame  and  infamy.” 
This  dictum  was  written  in  the  heat  of  a war  which  is  still 
so  recent  that  an  impartial  review  of  his  life  is  even  now 
nearly  impossible;  but  partisans  of  both  sides  must  agree  that 
Morgan  lived  and  died  a man,  a leader,  and  a soldier. 
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ILIUM  IN  FLAMES. 

BY  CHAPMAN  J.  MILLING,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

( Continued  from  April  Number  ) 

With  as  great  treasure  lust  as  was  ever  manifested  by 
Spanish  pirates,  the  swarming  destroyers  searched  for  hidden 
valuables.  Probing  the  ground,  dragging  wells,  and  exploring 
cellars,  they  brought  forth  wealth  such  as  their  eyes  had  never 
beheld.  Even  the  grave  was  not  exempt;  especially  if  the 
sod  was  newly  turned,  it  aroused  their  suspicions.  There  was 
a general  feeling  that  South  Carolina  must  be  repaid  for  se- 
cession. She  must  be  made  bitterly  to  suffer  the  consequences 
of  the  step  she  had  taken;  and  what  better  way  of  making  her 
atone  than  the  methods  of  wholesale  impoverishment. 

Houses  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  were  by  no  means 
spared,  nor  was  the  sanctity  of  his  altar  considered  inviolate. 
The  communion  plate  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  was  stolen 
from  the  keeping  of  her  rector.  When  he  attempted  to  save 
it,  he  was  treated  with  scornful  contempt.  The  sacred  vessels 
and  the  exquisite  candlesticks  of  Temple  K.  K.  Beth  Elohim, 
of  Charleston,  had  been  removed  to  Columbia  for  safe-keep- 
ing. Profane  hands  discovered  them,  and  they  were  carried 
captive  into  Babylon.  Mad  infantrymen  battered  in  the  door 
of  the  Ursuline  Convent,  falling  over  one  another  in  a fierce 
scramble  to  reach  the  golden  chalice  of  the  altar  and  its  other 
incomparable  treasures.  They  could  not  be  found,  having 
been  wisely  consigned  to  safe-keeping  elsewhere,  and  filthy 
imprecations  expressed  the  disappointment  of  the  vandals, 
forcing  the  terrified  nuns  to  flee  to  the  churchyard,  where 
they  shivered  during  the  long  night,  helplessly  watching  the 
destruction  of  their  sanctuary. 

Masonic  lodges  were  subjected  to  like  treatment.  A sad 
spectacle  it  must  have  been  to  the  aged  brethren  left  in  Colum- 
bia to  see  their  sacred  jewels  suspended  from  the  breasts  of 
grimacing  buffoons  who  paraded  the  streets  in  the  regalia  of 
the  craft.  Masons  in  the  Federal  army  made  some  effort  to 
avert  this  sacrilege,  but  were  utterly  unable  to  succeed.  Local 
Masons  were  told  by  their  Northern  brethren  that  there  was 
an  impression  current  among  their  lodges  to  the  effect  that 
lodges  in  the  South  had  severed  all  connection  with  the  order 
in  the  North.  Such  a statement  was,  of  course,  absolutely 
false,  Masonry's  chief  glory  being  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
bound  by  creed  or  limited  by  section;  but  the  tale  was  without 
doubt  a part  of  the  war  propaganda  of  the  day. 

Nothing  was  held  inviolate  by  the  rioting  soldiers.  It  was 
a spectacular  example  of  mob  psycholoyg.  Thousands  of 
men,  turned  absolutely  loose  and  free  from  constraint  or 
control,  allowing  free  rein  to  the  universal  instincts  of  theft 
and  destruction,  and  justifying  the  basest  acts  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  humanity,  and  love  of  country.  Openly  through  the 
streets  rode  the  conqueror  and  did  not  see  fit  to  put  a stop  to 
what  he  beheld. 

Officers  there  were  in  plenty,  but  few  were  apparent  among 
the  looters.  Most  of  them  stood  about  and  complacently 
watched.  Some  few  there  were  who  did  their  best  to  curb  the 
violence  which  was  taking  place  everywhere  about  them; 
in  several  instances  driving  off  parties  of  soldiers  and  helping 
to  rescue  property.  In  one  specific  case  a captain  of  infantry 
assisted  a family  in  moving  an  invalid  daughter  into  the  street 
when  their  home  was  fired.  But,  sad  to  relate,  such  examples  of 
knightliness  were  rare. 

A letter,1  picked  up  near  Camden,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Miss  F.  Cantey,  of  that  city,  gives  us  a graphic  and,  on 

1Thi3  letter  is  widely  known  as  the  “Boifeuillet  letter,”  so  called  because  it 
was  first  published  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Boifeuillet  in  the  Macon  Telegraph.  Mr. 
Boifeuillet  calls  the  letter  evidence  of  “the  process  by  which  the  Union  was 
restored.”  It  has  been  published  many  times  since. 


the  whole,  a very  candid  picture  of  the  methods  employed 
by  Sherman’s  men.  It  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Thomas  J. 
Myers,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  was  presumably  dropped  by  ac- 
cident by  her  husband,  Lieutenant  Myers. 

“Camp  Near  Camden,  S.  C.,  February  22,  1865. 

“My  Dear  Wife:  I have  no  time  for  particulars.  We  have 
had  a glorious  time  in  this  State.  Unrestricted  license  to 
burn  and  plunder  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  chivalry 
have  been  stripped  of  most  of  their  valuables.  Gold  watches, 
silver  pitchers,  cups,  spoons,  forks,  etc.,  are  as  common  in 
camp  as  blackberries.  The  terms  of  plunder  are  as  follows: 
The  valuables  procured  are  estimated  by  companies.  Each 
company  is  required  to  exhibit  the  result  of  its  operations  in 
any  given  place;  one-fifth,  and  first  choice,  falls  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief  and  staff;  one-fifty  to  the  field  officers  of  the 
regiments;  and  two-fifths  to  the  company. 

“Officers  are  not  allowed  to  join  these  expeditions  without 
disguising  themselves  as  privates.  One  of  our  corps  command- 
ers borrowed  a suit  of  rough  clothes  from  one  of  my  men  and 
was  successful  in  this  place.  He  got  a lot  of  silver,  among 
other  things  an  old-time  silver  milk  pitcher,  and  a very  fine 
gold  watch  from  a Mr.  De  Saussure,  who  is  one  of  the  F.  F. 
V.’s  of  South  Carolina  and  was  made  to  fork  over  liberally. 
Officers  over  the  rank  of  captain  are  not  made  to  put  their 
plunder  in  the  estimate  for  general  distribution.  This  is  very 
unfair,  and,  for  that  reason,  in  order  to  protect  themselves, 
subordinate  officers  and  privates  keep  back  everything  they 
can  carry  about  their  persons,  such  as  rings,  earrings,  breast- 
pins, etc.,  of  which,  if  I ever  get  home,  I have  at  least  a quart. 
I am  not  joking.  I have  at  least  a quart  for  you  and  all  the 
girls — and  some  No.  1 diamond  rings  among  them.  General 
Sherman  has  enough  gold  and  silver  to  start  a bank.  His 
share  in  gold  watches  and  chains  alone  at  Columbia  was  two 
hundred  and  seventy- five  (275). 

“But  I said  I would  not  go  into  particulars.  All  the  gen- 
eral officers,  and  many  besides,  had  valuables  of  every  de- 
scription down  to  embroidered  handkerchiefs.  (I  have  my 
share  of  them  too.)  We  took  gold  and  silver  enough  from 

the  d d Rebels  to  have  redeemed  their  infernal  currency 

twice  over.  This  (the  currency)  whenever  we  came  across 
it,  we  burned,  as  we  considered  it  as  utterly  worthless. 

“I  wish  all  the  jewelry  this  army  has  could  be  carried  to 
the  ‘Old  Bay  State.’  It  would  deck  her  out  in  glorious  style; 
but  alas!  it  will  be  scattered  all  over  the  North  and  Middle 
States. 

“The  d niggers,  as  a rule,  preferred  to  stay  at  home, 

particularly  after  they  found  out  that  we  only  wanted  the 
able-bodied  men  (and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  youngest  and 
best-looking  women).  Sometimes  we  take  off  whole  farms  and 
plantations  of  niggers  by  way  of  repaying  the  secessionists. 
But  the  useless  part  of  these  we  soon  manage  to  lose,  some- 
times in  crossing  rivers  and  sometimes  in  other  ways. 

“I  shall  write  you  again  from  Wilmington,  Goldsboro,  or 
some  other  place  in  North  Carolina.  The  order  to  march  has 
arrived,  and  I must  close  hurriedly.  Love  to  Grandmother 
and  Charlotte.  Take  care  of  yourself  and  the  children.  Don’t 
show  this  letter  out  of  the  family. 

“Your  affectionate  husband, 

Tcomas  J.  Myers,  Lieut.’’ 

“ P.  S. — I will  send  this  by  the  first  flag  of  truce  to  be  mailed, 
unless  I have  an  opportunity  of  sending  it  to  Hilton  Head. 
Tell  Sallie  I am  sending  a pearl  bracelet  and  earrings  for  her. 
But  Lambert  got  the  necklace  and  breastpin  of  the  same  set. 

I am  trying  to  trade  him  out  of  them.  These  were  taken  from 
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the  Misses  Jamisons,  daughters  of  the  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Secession  Convention.  We  found  these  on  our  trip 
through  Georgia.” 

Such,  we  find,  is  the  account  of  a Federal  officer  to  his  wife. 
It  is  not  strange  that  in  that  immense  army  there  were  some 
men  who  were  sufficiently  indiscreet  to  put  into  writing  the 
unofficial  activities  of  the  campaign. 

In  the  old  Preston  House  on  Blanding  Street  there  are 
some  rare  old  pictures  and  several  fine  pieces  of  statuary. 
This  great  hall  was  one  of  the  few  houses  which  escaped  the 
burning,  being  reserved  for  the  headquarters  of  Maj.  Gen. 
John  A.  Logan.  When  the  invaders  entered  it,  they  were, 
therefore,  careful  not  to  destroy  the  works  of  art — General 
Logan  himself  was  a lover  of  the  beautiful — but  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  great  to  refrain  from  having  a few  harmless 
pranks.  And  so  the  jovial  occupants  penciled  mustachios 
upon  the  lips  of  the  old  cavaliers,  robed  the  statues  in  fine 
raiment,  and  arrayed  the  old  hall  in  holiday  attire. 

The  negro  servants  were  told  by  every  soldier  they  met, 
that  they  were  free.  Some  believed  it.  Hundreds  went 
away  with  the  army.  Typical  of  this  class  was  the  corpulent 
“Mauma”  seen  by  a lady  who  has  left  us  an  account  of  her 
reminiscences.  This  carefree  soul  was  seated  upon  the  rear 
end  of  a military  transport  wagon,  as  the  army  train  left 
the  city.  “Where  are  you  going,  Aunt  Liza?”  asked  the 
lady.  “Lawd,  Honey!”  came  the  prompt  response,  “I'se 
gwine  back  inter  de  Union.”  With  the  wholesale  breaking 
open  of  stores  the  negroes  suddenly  found  themselves  the 
possessors  of  heterogeneous  wealth,  and  those  who  remained 
at  home  were  able  to  indulge  their  well-known  love  for 
trifling  valuables.  Rushing  home,  they  snatched  washtubs 
gunny  sacks,  and  wooden  pails,  and  returned  to  the  scene 
of  activity.  The  Federal  soldiers,  generous  with  other  people’s 
property,  filled  these  to  overflowing,  and  a strange  collection 
they  acquired.  Groceries,  patent  medicines,  toys,  tinsel 
jewelry,  candy  (such  as  could  be  had  in  Columbia  in  1865), 
and  bolts  of  cloth.  Molasses  was  loosely  poured  into  gaudy 
china  vases.  Hoisting  their  tubs  upon  their  heads,  the 
negroes  marched  homeward  and  in  many  instances  placed 
their  treasures  at  the  disposal  of  their  “white  folks,”  a strange 
commentary  upon  the  cruel  relation  known,  at  the  North,  to 
have  existed  between  master  and  slave! 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Davis,  of  Camden,  records  that  her  domestics 
brought  in  “portraits,  engravings,  mirrors,  a miniature,  china, 
glass,  books — -everything  that  took  their  fancy — and  we 
were  invited  to  take  what  we  pleased.”  The  negroes,  it 
appears,  were  told  that  they  were  receiving  their  wages  for 
years  of  unpaid  toil.  Strange  to  relate,  however,  these  gen- 
erous friends  of  the  “colored  people”  did  not  invariably 
assume  the  role  of  Santa  Claus.  One  lady  has  left  us  the 
story  of  how  her  faithful  negro  Halsey's  watch  was  snatched 
from  his  hand  by  one  of  the  liberators  while  he  guarded  his 
mistress’s  gate. 

That  many  of  the  negroes  refused  to  reveal  the  hiding 
places  of  family  treasure  was  a great  disappointment  to  the 
men  of  Sherman's  army.  Dark  tales  are  still  related  of 
floggings,  threats,  and  torture  administered  to  “Uncle  Jake” 
and  “Daddy  Richard” — tales  of  cruel  punishment  borne  by 
bent  shoulders,  of  disappointed  rage  vented  upon  snowy 
heads.  Let  us  uncover,  for  a moment,  in  the  presence  of  these 
incorruptible  retainers,  these  men  without  a price.  That, 
though  outnumbering  the  Southern  women  forty  to  one,  they 
did  not  betray  her  trust  is  the  one  unanswerable  argument 
against  which  the  voice  of  intolerance  is  forever  silent. 

Of  the  ones  who  went  away  with  the  army  many  never 


returned.  The  letter  of  Lieutenant  Myers,  which  we  have 
quoted,  leaves  a hint  as  to  the  fate  which  befell  certain  of 
these.  Most  of  the  prodigals,  however,  hastened  to  escape 
after  finding  that  the  promised  “forty  acres  and  a mule”  was 
not  to  be  immediately  forthcoming.  For  weeks  they  were 
to  be  seen  coming  back  to  their  old  homes,  so  lately  deserted, 
for  they  had  discovered  that  all  was  not  bliss  in  the  camp  of 
the  liberators. 

The  treatment  of  the  negroes  by  the  Federal  soldiers  was 
a paradox  at  once  remarkable  and  amusing.  The  Western 
men  in  the  army  universally  despised  the  negroes,  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  casus  belli.  They  invariably  treated  them 
with  cuffs,  curses,  and  contempt.  The  New  Englanders,  oti 
the  other  hand,  were  effusive  in  praise  of  the  negroes’  worthi- 
ness. They  showered  them  with  favors,  patted  them  upon 
the  back,  addressed  them  as  “Mister,”  and  assured  them 
that  they  were  equal  to  anybody  in  the  world.  Here  was  one 
soldier  who  went  out  of  his  way  to  treat  them  as  equals; 
yet  the  next  soldier  encountered,  dressed  exactly  as  the  first, 
cursed  them  vilely  and  told  them  to  keep  their  places. 
Nevertheless,  both  of  these  told  them  that  they  were  free, 
and  warned  them,  at  their  peril,  to  work  no  longer  for  their 
masters.  No  wonder  the  poor  blacks  were  bewildered  and 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  General  Sherman  himself 
professed  to  be  a friend  to  the  negro.  Whenever  spoken  to 
by  the  citizens  of  Columbia  in  regard  to  the  depredations  of 
his  men,  he  invariably  launched  into  an  eloquent  homily  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  Howbeit,  this  spirit  of  altruism  did 
not  lead  to  the  arrest  or  punishment  of  a squad  of  soldiers 
who  murdered  a negro  before  his  eyes  for  the  trifling  crime  of 
insolence.  He  was  riding,  in  company  with  Mayor  Goodwin, 
in  the  early  afternoon,  and  discoursing  upon  his  favorite 
topic,  when,  hearing  a shot  ring  out,  they  drew  rein  in  front 
of  a squad  of  soldiers  who  were  standing  over  the  quivering 
body  of  a stalwart  young  buck. 

“How  came  this  negro  shot?”  demanded  the  general. 

“He  gave  us  some  of  his  d — - — d lip,  General,”  replied  one 
of  the  soldiers. 

‘ Stop  this,  boys,”  said  Sherman.  “This  is  all  wrong.  Take 
away  the  body  and  bury  it.”  Then  he  turned  to  the  mayor 
and  observed:  “In  quiet  times,  such  a thing  ought  to  be 
noticed,  but  in  times  like  this  it  cannot  be  done.”  Then, 
taking  up  his  argument  where  he  had  left  off,  he  continued 
his  remarks  pertaining  to  the  evils  and  cruelties  of  the  “pe- 
culiar institution.” 

The  afternoon  wore  on  apace.  A bleak,  dreary  February 
twilight  possessed  the  city.  Emboldened  now  by  their  suc- 
cesses and  encouraged  by  the  approaching  darkness,  the 
bands  of  spoilers  who  had  all  day  been  ransacking  houses 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  individuals.  A favorite 
procedure  was  to  ask  the  time  of  day  of  a citizen,  and,  when 
he  pulled  out  his  watch,  to  snatch  it  from  his  grasp.  Num- 
bers were  thus  deprived  of  their  timepieces.  Even  the  per- 
sons of  distinguished  foreigners  were  not  respected.  August 
Conrad,  the  Hanoverian  consul,  who  has  written  a stirring 
account  of  the  sack  of  Columbia,  tells  us  that  he  was  robbed 
of  his  watch  by  the  captain  of  a company  who  seemed  to  be 
on  patrol  duty.  Conrad  was  at  the  time  carrying  a strong 
box  containing  the  papers  of  the  consulate  and  other  articles 
of  value.  This  they  seized  and  forcibly  opened,  appropriating 
the  entire  contents  with  the  exception  of  the  consular  seal 
and  a few  valueless  documents. 

Hurrying  individuals,  attempting  to  save  small  possessions, 
were  seized  and  their  bundles  opened.  Generally  the  con- 
tents were  simply  scattered  to  the  four  winds  or  were  destroyed, 
but  in  some  instances  were  gruffly  handed  back  to  the  owners 
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after  having  been  thoroughly  ransacked.  Dr.  Sill  chronicles 
a pathetic  incident  wherein  a poor  and  destitute  French 
woman  was  robbed  of  her  one  sack  of  flour,  the  last  remaining 
crumb  of  food  she  possessed  on  earth.  To  her  importunities 
that  she  was  a French  citizen,  that  she  was  not  responsible 
for  the  war,  and  that  the  loss  of  her  flour  would  leave  herself 
and  her  orphaned  child  to  starve,  the  brutes  replied  by  ripping 
her  little  sack  open  with  their  bayonets  and  scattering  her 
only  food. 

Says  Conrad:  “Everywhere,  there  were  unruly,  shabby 
fellows  who  could  not  fail  to  produce  terror  in  everybody, 
collected  from  the  lowest  orders  of  humanity,  from  every 
nation  in  the  world,  among  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Americans  from  the  interior,  the  Irish  and  Germans  were  most 
numerous.  To  the  shame  of  the  German  nation  must  I,  with 
sorrow,  declare  that  its  sons  that  belonged  to  this  army  were 
the  foremost  and  most  active  in  the  shameful  deeds  which 
were  done,  and  of  this  fact,  I had,  on  many  occasions,  the 
opportunity  to  convince  myself.”  Mr.  Conrad  was  a German, 
and  would  not  thus  revile  his  own  countrymen  were  not  the 
charges  he  lays  against  them  true. 

The  above  instances  of  savagery  are  by  no  means  isolated 
cases.  Earrings  were  snatched  from  ladies’  ears,  leaving 
jagged,  bleeding  wounds.  Women  were  seized  and  their 
clothing  torn  off  in  the  frenzied  search  for  valuables.  In 
some  few  cases  brutal  assaults  were  made  upon  the  women 
themselves,  but  usually  there  was  a restraining  comrade 
among  the  squad  of  housebreakers.  Several  such  cases  were 
reported  from  the  outlying  districts  where  there  was  less 
danger  of  detection;  but  in  the  city  the  personal  safety  of 
women  was  fairly  secure. 

And  now,  as  the  winter  darkness  descended,  the  small 
parties  began  to  group  themselves  into  larger  bodies.  The 
rioting  grew  more  boisterous,  the  assaults  bolder,  and  the 
demands  greater  and  more  imperative. 

It  was  a wild  scene.  The  broad  streets  filled  with  shouting, 
swearing  parties  of  men.  Solitary  guards  paraded  up  and 
down  in  front  of  houses,  glancing  impatiently  at  the  time  of 
day,  and  hoping  for  relief  so  that  they  might  share  in  the  fun; 
or  stretched  lazily  on  the  porch  steps,  nonchalantly  watching 
the  atrocities  occurring  in  every  direction.  Surely,  it  was  a 
strange  sight  which  met  the  eye  of  peaceful  Columbians  that 
night. 

By  this  time  the  bales  of  cotton  on  Richardson  Street  had 
bean  torn  open  and  scattered  to  the  fury  of  the  winds,  which 
now  wailed  a fierce  accompaniment  to  the  prevailing  din, 
a linten  snow  storm  adding  to  the  confusion  of  the  scene. 
Could  the  soldiers  be  long  restrained  from  using  the  firebrands 
which  they  now  openly  carried?  It  seems,  strangely  enough, 
that  they  could  until,  at  eight  o’clock,  the  rockets  rose.  Re- 
leased at  last,  the  soldiers  hastened  to  apply  the  torch.  From 
every  quarter  arose  lambent  flames,  which  crackled  ominous- 
ly. Hither  and  thither  ran  figures  bearing  long  firebrands. 
Men  might  be  seen  with  buckets  of  turpentine  and  balls  of 
fleecy  cotton.  Greater  grew  the  fire,  and  now  showers  of 
sparks  glorified  its  barbaric  magnificence.  Out  into  the  streets 
poured  young  and  old,  driven  into  that  inclement  night  to 
bear  its  searching  discomfort  rather  than  perish  in  the  roar- 
ing hell  within.  Gusts  of  wind  now  and  then  carried  sparks 
to  the  deep  drifts  of  cotton  which  were  everywhere;  and  these, 
burning  with  a sudden  glow,  were  caught  up  and  carried 
to  virgin  roofs. 

In  the  fierce  heat  struggled  the  incendiaries,  trying  to  ob- 
tain a last  share  of  plunder  before  all  should  be  sacrificed  to 
the  God  of  Fire.  Rushing  into  burning  houses,  they  fought 
one  another  for  booty;  and  many  there  were  that  night  who 


died  the  death.  Their  charred  remains,  found  the  next  day 
among  the  ruins,  told  the  story  of  their  unhallowed  end. 

Greater  grew  the  confusion,  more  terrible  the  heat.  Fam- 
ilies struggled  to  keep  themselves  together.  Mothers  strove 
frantically  to  find  missing  children.  Borne  out  upon  their 
beds  came  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  and  the 
woman  in  travail.  Every  victim  in  his  flight  carried  some 
cherished  possession,  clutched  lovingly  some  trifling  article 
which  he  hoped  yet  to  save.  Ancient  rocking-chairs,  feather 
beds,  blankets,  banjo  clocks,  family  Bibles — all  were  piled 
upon  one  another  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  The  tent  of 
bed  clothes  flapping  and  swaying  in  the  treacherous  wind 
marked  the  rude  camp  of  the  unfortunates.  So  great  was 
the  heat,  and  so  numerous  the  sparks,  that  this  insecure 
shelter  required  frequent  sprinklings  with  water,  even  though 
a light  rain  was  falling.  Some  poor  wretches  were  unable  to 
secure  this  slight  protection  and  had  no  choice  but  to  wander 
hopelessly  up  and  down  the  streets  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
find  shelter.  Scarcely  a house  was  left  that  was  not  on  fire. 
Crashing  rafters  and  collapsing  walls  indicated  the  speedy 
end  of  most  of  the  buildings.  But  here  and  there  an  old 
mansion  still  stood,  the  flames  from  its  blazing  timbers 
caressing  the  heavens,  gloriously  beautiful  in  its  passing. 
Calmly  indifferent  to  the  consuming  fire,  like  martyrs  of  old, 
these  ancient  residences  towered  defiantly  above  their  de- 
stroyers, until,  their  massive  strength  at  last  undermined, 
they  suddenly  crashed  earthward,  symbolic  in  their  dissolu- 
tion of  the  lost  Confederacy. 

This  frightful  scene  so  impressed  itself  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  witnessed  it  that,  of  that  number,  not  one  ever 
forgot  the  smallest  detail.  Some  of  the  descriptions  which 
have  been  left  us  rival  in  beauty  and  vigor  the  finest  passages 
from  the  Iliad  or  from  the  poetry  of  Virgil. 

“None  of  us  had  any  pillow  but  the  frozen  ground,  nor 
any  covering  but  the  burning  heavens,”  writes  Mrs.  Crit- 
tenden. “The  terrified  lowing  of  cattle;  the  frenzied  flight 
of  pigeons,  circling  high  above  their  blazing  cotes;  the  ribald 
jests  and  brutal  assaults  of  our  drunken  conquerors;  the  dun 
clouds  of  despair  rolling  between  us  and  the  pitying  eye  of 
God  made  up  a picture  whose  counterpart  can  be  found  only 
in  the  regions  of  the  eternally  lost.” 

Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  yet  the  people  experienced  no 
relief,  no  mitigation  of  the  horrors  everywhere  about  them. 
The  long  night  dragged  on.  But  at  last,  lighted  by  the  glow- 
ing embers  of  their  vanquished  homes,  the  Columbians  beheld 
squads  of  horsemen  riding  through  the  streets.  At  the  blast 
of  their  bugles  a magic  change  took  place.  The  slovenly 
soldiers  lounging  about  suddenly  came  to  life,  fell  into  line, 
snapped  to  attention,  and  in  perfect  order  marched  away  to 
camp.  As  calmly  as  if  they  were  obeying  the  call  to  the  mess 
shack,  they  ceased  their  wandering.  That  is,  all  but  a few 
who  were  so  filled  with  liquor  that  they  required  persuasive 
measures.  Most  of  these  latteF  were  rounded  up  with  little 
difficulty,  but  one  or  two  small  parties  were  not  found  by 
the  horsemen  and  remained  at  large  for  some  hours. 

After  what  must  have  seemed  an  eternity,  the  first  gray 
streaks  of  dawn  appeared;  feeble,  at  first,  on  account  of  the 
smoke  which  in  dense  volumes  still  overhung  the  city.  Final- 
ly, there  was  enough  light  to  allow  a view  of  the  damage.  All 
of  Main  Street  had  been  destroyed,  but  one  building  remain- 
ing thereon.  Of  the  houses  on  the  other  streets  but  few  re- 
mained, most  of  these  being  dwellings  which  quartered  Fed- 
eral officers.  A few  houses  on  Arsenal  Hill  and  in  the  extreme 
outskirts  of  the  town  were  left  standing.  Columbia  was  a 
blackened,  razed  city,  the  smoke  from  her  ruined  homes  still 
ascending  in  acrid  columns  toward  the  heavens.  Her  scat- 
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tered  people  sought  shelter  where  they  could,  many  finding 
refuge  in  the  neighboring  forests,  some  in  the  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  some  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  others  in  the  few  houses  of  worship  which  remained. 

It  is  told  that  the  homeless  hundreds  who  sought  protection 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Insane  Asylum  were  received  most 
courteously  by  Dr.  Parker,  the  superintendent,  but  that,  some 
of  the  inmates  escaping  and  mingling  with  the  crowd,  the 
keepers  had  extreme  difficulty  in  identifying  their  charges, 
so  wild  and  disheveled  did  the  refugees  appear. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Howe,  head  of  the  Theological  Semiary, 
opened  his  doors  to  all  who  came  until,  with  twelve  and  fifteen 
souls  to  a room,  his  place  was  filled  to  capacity.  There  was  a 
tonsiderable  body  of  soldiers  encamped  on  the  Seminary 
grounds,  and  many  of  these  did  what  they  could  to  render 
assistance  to  the  forlorn  and  desolate  families  housed  within 
the  buildings.  They  often  furnished  the  children  with  corn, 
and  some  kind-hearted  fellows  even  shared  their  rations  with 
the  little  ones.  Fortunate  the  family  who  retained  a faithful 
negro  servant,  for  the  ‘‘colored  people”  could  obtain  almost 
anything  they  wished.  The  night  after  the  fire,  a soldier 
came  to  one  of  the  ladies  housed  in  the  Seminary  and  told 
her  that  the  building  was  mined  and  might  be  blown  to  atoms 
at  any  moment.  He  professed  a great  love  for  the  little  ones 
and  a pitying  yearning  over  the  frail  women  thus  exposed  to 
hardship.  He  tearfully  spoke  of  his  own  wife  and  family  at 
home,  and  almost  broke  down  in  his  grief  at  their  distress. 
He  warned  that,  at  the  slightest  movement  among  the 
soldiers  during  the  night,  they  must  flee  for  their  lives;  and 
left  them  to  sit  frightened  and  wide-eyed,  denying  themselves 
the  blessings  of  sweet  sleep,  so  sadly  needed.  Of  course,  the 
report  spread  through 'the  whole  building  and  not  a mother 
closed  an  eye  that  night.  The  identical  hoax  was  perpetrated 
upon  the  refugees  housed  in  the  Catholic  Church! 

All  day  February  18,  the  ruins  were  searched  for  melted 
silver  or  other  treasure  which  might  be  salvaged.  It  is  prob- 
able that  they  intended  recovering  the  bars  of  silver  which 
they  had  cast  in  bayonet  molds,  as  an  entire  train  of  transport 
wagons  was  required  to  carry  off  the  salvaged  material. 
How  much  they  actually  recovered  will  never  be  known,  for 
they  continued  their  rummaging  for  some  time;  Mrs.  Crit- 
tenden records  having  seen  them  at  work  among  the  ruins 
as  late  as  Sunday,  February  19.  Since  all  the  banks  had 
been  forced  to  leave  their  deposits  of  plate  behind,  and  since 
the  population  had  been  so  augmented  by  hosts  of  wealthy 
refugees  from  the  low  country,  it  is  probable  that  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals  carried  away  mounted  well  into  the 
millions  of  dollars.  Rich  stores  of  plate  were  taken  from  the 
Ursuline  Convent.  Immense  amounts  had  been  left  there 
under  the  impression  that  the  convent  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed. The  Mother  Superior,  a sister  of  the  distinguished 
Bishop  of  Charleston,  had  taught  General  Sherman’s  daughter 
before  the  war,  in  an  Ohio  school.  Feeling  that  nothing  in 
her  care  would  be  molested,  many  families  throughout  the 
State  sent  hither  their  daughters  and  their  silver.  This 
belief  was  unfortunate,  as  it  would  seem  that  Sherman’s 
men  were  determined  to  sack  this  very  convent,  regarding  it 
as  the  choicest  prize  in  the  capital.  Before  the  army  left 
Bamberg,  a soldier  said  to  Mrs.  A.  P.  Aldrich,  whose  three 
daughters  were  under  the  Sisters’  care:  “Columbia  will  be 
laid  in  ashes;  and  as  for  that  convent,  we  are  bound  to  get 
in  there,  for  we  hear  that  there  is  concealed  in  its  vaults  half 
the  treasure  of  the  rich  nabobs  of  this  State.” 

It  is  supposed  that  one  reason  the  convent  did  not  receive 
the  expected  protection  was  because  of  the  fact  that  Bishop 


Lynch  had  caused  te  deums  to  be  sung  in  the  Charleston 
Cathedral  upon  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter. 

When  the  unfortunate  Sisters  and  their  famished  charges 
were  huddled  in  the  churchyard  during  the  morning  after 
the  fire,  the  cry  of  a hungry  child  attracted  the  attention 
of  a kind-hearted  officer.  Pitying  their  plight,  he  saw  to  it 
that  they  were  brought  food. 

Another  Llnion  officer  whose  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  stricken 
people  deserves  honorable  mention  is  Lieut.  John  McQueen. 
Everywhere  along  the  course  of  the  march  his  name  is  men- 
tioned with  warm  praise  and  affection.  He  so  endeared  him- 
self to  the  citizens  of  Columbia  that,  when  the  army  left,  he 
was  given  a note  signed  by  her  most  distinguished  men,  which 
was  to  protect  him  should  he  ever  chance  to  fall  into  Con- 
federate hands.  In  Camden,  he  was  again  heard  of,  doing 
all  that  he  could  to  make  life  more  endurable  for  those  whose 
fate  it  was  to  lie  in  the  path  of  his  chief.  Always,  wherever 
he  could,  he  restored  order,  drove  away  the  plunderer,  and 
returned  stolen  property.  This  Chevalier  Bayard  fell  in  a 
skirmish  at  Lynch's  River,  was  picked  up  by  the  Confed- 
erates, and  was  borne  to  a place  of  safety,  where  he  was  given 
the  tenderest  of  care  until  restored  to  health. 

Great  anxiety  had  been  felt  concerning  the  valuable  library 
of  the  South  Carolina  College,  now  the  State  University. 
General  Sherman  had  assured  the  faculty  that  it  would  not 
be  harmed,  as  he  felt  that  “the  Rebels  needed  books.”  The 
General  went  so  far  as  to  infer  that  had  they  possessed  more 
books,  and  made  proper  use  of  the  same,  there  might  never 
have  been  any  secession. 

In  spite  of  General  Sherman’s  promise  of  protection,  the 
professors  were  worried.  They  remembered  the  many  other 
libraries  which  had  gone  the  way  of  the  torch.  They  also 
remembered  Sherman’s  fair  promise  of  protection  to  property 
in  general  and  were  by  no  means  reassured  at  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  being  kept.  But  by  great  effort  they  were  able 
to  save  their  library,  as  well  as  the  other  buildings  on  the 
campus,  most  of  them  remaining  all  night  on  the  roof  armed 
with  buckets  of  water.  At  eight  o’clock  next  morning,  they 
almost  lost  their  library,  being  threatened  by  a large  body  of 
Federal  soldiers,  who  swore  they  intended  to  burn  the  whole 
college.  The  professors,  however,  succeeded  in  holding  them 
off  until  several  Federal  officers  came  to  their  assistance  and 
drove  away  the  would-be  incendiaries.  This  timely  inter- 
vention saved  as  well  the  other  college  property,  including  a 
Confederate  hospital  on  the  campus. 

While  this  interference  from  the  officers  would  lead  to  the 
impression  that  nothing  was  burned  after  3 A.M.,  such  is  not 
the  case.  Simms  tells  of  several  isolated  houses  being  fired 
after  daylight  on  the  18th;  and  the  well-authenticated  in- 
cident of  the  Preston  House  goes  to  show  that  there  were  defi- 
nite orders  for  the  burning  of  at  least  one  private  residence 
on  that  day. 

About  the  Preston  Mansion2  centers  such  an  unusual  story 
that  it  merits  more  than  passing  mention.  The  home  of  the 
distinguished  Preston  family,  relatives  of  the  Hamptons,  this 
fine  old  stone  residence  was  selected  as  fitting  headquarters 
for  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  Gen. 
John  A.  Logan.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  when  Sherman 
interviewed  the  Mother  Superior  of  the  Ursuline  Convent, 


2General  Preston  had  befriended  the  Catholics  in  Columbia  before  the  war, 
encouraging  the  opening  of  the  convent  school,  which  had  been  opposed  by 
some.  Sherman  actually  executed  titles  to  the  house  and  property,  deeding 
it  to  the  convent  in  return  for  their  house  his  men  had  destroyed.  The  nuns 
used  the  Preston  house  as  a convent  until  after  the  war,  when  the  Mother 
Superior  restored  it  to  General  Preston,  thus  discharging  the  obligation  she 
owed  the  family. 
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the  history  of  which  is  so  prominently  connected  with  the 
burning  of  the  city,  he  expressed  regret  for  the  inconvenience 
to  which  she  had  been  put.  Himself  a Catholic,  he  promised 
her,  as  amends,  any  house  she  desired  in  Columbia  which 
might  still  be  standing.  Seeing  an  opportunity  to  secure 
shelter  for  her  nuns  and  her  pupils,  as  well  as  a chance  to 
repay  the  kindness  of  General  Preston,  she  requested  the 
Preston  House. 

Her  own  account  of  the  transaction,  given  as  sworn  testi- 
mony before  the  “Committee  to  Collect  Evidence,”  is  as 
follows: 

“Our  convent  was  consumed  in  the  general  conflagration 
of  Columbia.  Ourselves  and  pupils  were  forced  to  fly,  leav- 
ing provisions,  clothing,  and  almost  everything.  We  spent 
the  night  in  the  open  air  in  the  churchyard.  On  the  following 
morning,  General  Sherman  paid  us  a visit,  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  burning  of  our  convent,  disclaimed  the  act,  at- 
tributing it  to  the  intoxication  of  his  soldiers,  and  told  me 
to  choose  any  house  in  town  for  a convent  and  it  should  be 
ours.  He  deputed  his  adjutant  general,  Colonel  Ewing,  to 
act  in  his  stead.  Colonel  Ewing  reminded  us  of  General 
Sherman’s  offer  to  give  us  any  house  in  Columbia  we  might 
choose  for  a convent.  ‘We  have  thought  of  it,'  said  we,  ‘and 
of  asking  for  General  Preston’s  house,  which  is  large.’ 

“‘That  is  where  General  Logan  holds  his  headquarters,’ 
said  he,  ‘and  orders  have  already  been  given,  I know,  to 
burn  it  to-morrow  morning,  but  if  you  say  you  will  take  it 
for  a convent,  I will  speak  to  the  general,  and  the  order  will 
be  countermanded.’ 

“On  the  following  morning  we  learned  from  the  officer  in 
charge  . . . that  his  orders  were  to  fire  it  unless  the  Sisters 
were  in  actual  possession  of  it,  but  if  even  a detachment  of 
Sisters  were  in  it,  it  would  be  spared  on  their  account.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  took  possession  of  it,  although  fires  were  already 
kindled  near,  and  the  servants  were  carrying  off  the  bedding 
and  furniture  in  view  of  the  house  being  consigned  to  the 
flames.” 

Thus  was  saved  the  beautiful  Preston  Mansion,  at  present 
the  home  of  Chicora  College  for  Women. 

(Continued  in  June  number) 


CONFEDERATE  SURGEONS  AND  HOSPITALS. 

BY  MRS.  MAY  GARDNER  BLACK,  MURFREESBORO,  TENN. 

The  papers  containing  the  medical  and  surgical  history  of 
the  War  between  the  States  were  swept  away  by  fire  in  the 
office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  Samuel  P.  Moore,  when  Rich- 
mond fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals  on  April  2,  1865. 
Therefore  the  information  concerning  surgeons  and  hospitals 
is  very  meager. 

The  officers  in  the  Medical  Department  were  one  Surgeon 
General,  1,000  surgeons,  and  2,000  assistant  surgeons.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  there  were  a number  of  contract  surgeons  or 
acting  assistant  surgeons. 

There  was  a surgeon  and  an  assistant  surgeon  to  every 
regiment  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  and  one  assistant  surgeon  to 
every  battalion.  The  duty  of  the  surgeons  was  to  care  for 
the  sick  in  camp  and  on  march,  to  establish  field  hospitals, 
to  operate  where  necessary,  and  to  take  the  wounded  to  the 
nearest  hospitals  in  village  or  city.  The  assistant  surgeons 
were  to  assist  the  surgeons,  to  give  first  aid  to  the  wounded, 
and  to  remove  the  wounded  to  field  hospitals. 

As  the  Confederate  soldiers  were  almost  exclusively  volun- 
teers, who  elected  their  medical  as  well  as  their  other  officers, 
naturally  some  incompetent  men  slipped  into  the  medical 
personnel.  Dr.  Stanford  E.  Chaille,  one  of  the  Confederate 


Examining  Board,  reported  that  the  Board  caused  the  dis- 
missal of  a number  of  surgeons  and  assistants,  and  thereby 
sometimes  caused  the  hostility  of  the  officers  and  men,  be- 
cause they  were  incapable  of  judging  the  incompetence  of 
the  medical  men. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Stout,  Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee,  said  the  army  was  well  equipped  with  educated 
and  honorable  surgeons.  They  had  received  the  best  training 
in  the  medical  schools  of  both  the  North  and  the  South. 
Some  had  spent  one  or  two  years  in  study  abroad.  Dr. 
Samuel  P.  Moore,  Surgeon  General,  said  the  Confederate 
medical  officers  were  inferior  to  none  and  that  the  incompe- 
tents were  exceptions. 

There  were  noted  instructors  and  founders  of  medical 
schools  among  the  Confederate  surgeons.  A few  of  this 
number  were  Drs.  Hunter  McGuire,  Stanford  E.  Chaille, 
Francis  P.  Porcher,  J.  R.  Buist,  and  David  W.  Yendell. 
Some  were  given  important  foreign  posts  after  the  war. 
Dr.  Edward  Warren,  of  North  Carolina,  received  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  staff  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  and  received  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  from  the  republic  of  France. 
Dr.  John  T.  Darby  Mias  appointed  colonel  on  the  medical 
staff  of  the  Prussian  army. 

The  nucleus  for  the  body  of  Confederate  surgeons  was 
formed  from  the  twenty-seven  who  resigned  from  the  regular 
army  of  the  LTnited  States  to  take  their  places  in  the  Southern 
army.  Among  these  was  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Moore,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  was  immediately  appointed  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Confederacy  by  President  Davis.  His  training  enabled 
him  to  establish  the  Confederate  medical  service  on  a sure 
foundation. 

The  surgeons  and  assistants  lived  generally  with  their 
men  in  the  open  fields,  in  trenches  swept  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  or  in  holes  half  filled  -with  water.  Often  half  starved 
upon  the  coarsest  of  food,  and  often,  when  sick  themselves, 
they  performed  services  which  required  skill,  care,  and  serene 
courage.  Some  died  of  exposure,  giving  their  lives  that  others 
might  live,  as  Dr.  William  Hay  and  Dr.  John  Ramsey  Mc- 
Daw.  Others  went  as  prisoners  rather  than  be  separated 
from  their  men. 

The  beginning  of  the  war  found  the  Confederate  army 
without  any  adequate  supplies  of  medicine,  surgical  instru- 
ments, or  hospitals.  Medicines  M'ere  declared  contraband  by 
the  U.  S.  government.  The  first  effort,  necessarily,  was  to 
establish  field,  or  temporary  hospitals.  Churches,  homes, 
log  cabins,  barns,  carriage  houses,  shelters  made  of  fence 
rails,  anything  available  near  the  battle  field  were  used  for 
field  hospitals.  The  operating  tables  M'ere  old  doors  laid  on 
dry  goods  boxes  or  barrels. 

In  the  towns,  temporary  hospitals  were  warehouses, 
churches,  vacant  stores,  and  factory  buildings.  The  floors 
of  these  were  covered  with  plenty  of  clean  straw.  Men  got 
busy  making  cots,  and  the  women  furnished  the  blankets  and 
quilts. 

Great  suffering  was  endured  on  account  of  lack  of  chloro- 
form or  morphine.  Limbs  were  often  amputated  without  any 
kind  of  anesthetic.  Many  times  there  were  no  changes  of 
clothing,  and  infections  M'ere  necessarily  produced.  Some- 
times the  only  bandages  were  dirty  shirts,  and  the  only  in- 
struments at  hand  were  pocket  cases  that  the  surgeons  had 
brought  with  them  from  home.  There  were  no  disinfectants 
except  cold  water.  The  rate  of  mortality  of  14.2  per  cent 
was  inevitable,  owing  to  the  defective  knOM'ledge  of  surgical 
cleanliness.  The  surgeons  used  all  resources  at  their  com- 
mand, and  their  success  was  surprisingly  great. 

The  Richmond  Ambulance  Corps  Mras  a benevolent  as- 
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sociation  formed  early  in  the  war  to  look  after  the  wounded 
in  battle.  It  was  with  the  Virginia  army,  and  present  at 
every  battle  with  hospital  supplies,  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee. 

The  government  supplied  spring  vehicles  as  ambulances  at 
first,  but  bad  roads  and  hard  usage  soon  wore  them  out,  and 
common  wagons  and  mules  took  their  places. 

There  were  many  private  hospitals  established  wherever 
troops  were  stationed.  These  were  cared  for  by  women 
anxious  to  serve,  and  by  civilian  doctors.  Rations  in  some 
cases  were  furnished  by  the  Confederate  government,  but 
the  majority  of  these  hospitals  were  supplied  and  equipped 
by  the  generosity  of  patriotic  civilians,  who  even  gave  their 
own  homes  for  that  use.  Private  hospitals  were  discontinued 
as  rapidly  as  general  hospitals  were  put  in  operation,  in  order 
that  all  hospitals  might  be  under  supervision  of  the  Medical 
Staff.  These  private  hospitals  did  a great  service.  One  of 
them,  not  discontinued,  was  operated  by  Miss  Sally  L.  Tomp- 
kins at  her  own  expense  in  Richmond.  The  order  was  given 
to  discontinue  the  hospital  unless  the  person  in  charge  had 
rank  as  high  as  captain.  Miss  Tompkins’s  register  showed 
that  the  death  rate  of  her  hospital  was  lower  than  any  in 
Richmond  and  the  number  of  men  returned  to  duty  greater. 
President  Davis,  therefore,  made  her  a captain,  and  she  con- 
tinued her  work. 

Another  woman,  Mrs.  Ella  K.  Trader,  spent  her  private 
fortune  in  organizing  hospitals  near  battle  fields  in  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia.  And,  like  Captain 
Tompkins,  she  was  reduced  to  real  need  in  later  life. 

Thousands  of  women  everywhere  counted  it  a privilege  to 
give  aid  to  the  “boys  in  gray.”  In  hospitals,  they  served  as 
matrons  and  nurses;  they  read  and  wrote  letters  for  the  sick 
and  wounded;  they  furnished  food  and  clothing.  Many 
opened  their  homes  and  took  care  of  sick  soldiers  there. 

After  the  battle  of  Manassas,  so  many  wounded  Federal 
prisoners  and  Confederates  had  to  be  placed  in  unoccupied 
wooden  buildings,  tobacco  factories,  and  homes  that  the 
health  of  Richmond  was  endangered  and  the  buildings  were 
made  unfit  for  any  future  purpose.  The  plan  was  formulated 
to  erect  cheap,  but  adequate,  buildings  for  hospital  purposes. 
The  plan  of  these  general  hospitals  was  for  each  ward  to  con- 
tain thirty-two  beds;  fifteen  or  twenty  wards  constituted  a 
division;  and  three  or  more  divisions  constituted  a general 
hospital.  These  hospitals  were  established  whenever  and 
wherever  necessary. 

The  Medical  Department  did  not  deserve  the  blame  that 
was  often  heaped  upon  it  because  of  the  delay  in  building 
these  hospitals,  since  it  was  dependent  upon  the  Quarter- 
master and  Commissary  Departments. 

The  largest  hospitals  were  around  Richmond,  the  Chim- 
borazo, under  Dr.  James  B.  McCaw,  and  the  “Winder,” 
under  Dr.  Alexander  G.  Lane.  The  divisions  of  the  Chim- 
borago  Hospital,  whenever  possible,  were  arranged  by  States 
and  attended  by  surgeons  and  attendants  from  each  State, 
respectively.  The  total  number  treated  there  was  76,000, 
and  of  that  number  17,000  were  wounded  soldiers.  At  that 
time  this  was  said  to  be  the  largest  hospital  in  the  world. 
Lincoln  Hospital,  in  Washington,  had  46,000  patients.  The 
percentage  of  deaths  in  the  Chimborazo  was  a fraction  over 
nine  per  cent. 

The  Winder  Hospital  grounds  covered  one  hundred  and 
^wenty-five  acres.  There  were  a dairy,  an  ice  house,  a bakery, 
and  a vegetable  garden  in  connection  with  the  hospital.  When 
food  became  scarce,  as  it  often  did,  canal  boats  made  trips 
on  the  Kanawha  River  to  get  food  from  the  country  around. 

Many  of  the  sick  were  sent  from  Winder  Hospital  to  Nash- 
ville, where  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Stout  had  reorganized  the  Gordon 


Hospital,  previously  in  charge  of  civilians.  Dr.  Stout  sent 
out  cotton  yarn  from  the  factories  and  exchanged  it  for  butter, 
eggs,  and  chickens.  He  was  a splendid  executive  and  helped 
greatly  in  systematizing  the  hospital  work.  Under  his 
directions,  Chattanooga  hospitals  were  constructed  on  an 
improved  plan.  Gardens  and  bakeries  were  inaugurated  at 
all  general  hospitals. 

In  addition  to  general  hospitals,  “Wayside  Hospitals” 
were  begun  at  every  important  junction  point.  Soldiers 
suddenly  taken  ill,  or  convalescents  going  home  on  furlough, 
having  overestimated  their  strength,  were  nourished  and 
treated  at  these  institutions.  Dr.  T.  P.  Dargan,  of  the  21st 
South  Carolina  Volunteer  Infantry,  is  said  to  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  wayside  hospitals,  and  he  carried  out  the  idea  first 
unaided  and  successfully  at  Florence,  S.  C. 

The  problem  of  securing  medicines  was  ever  an  important 
one  to  the  Medical  Corps.  There  was  a great  lack  among 
citizens  as  well  as  hospitals.  An  agency  was  organized  in 
London  to  forward  medicine  on  each  blockade  runner,  and 
it  was  paid  for  by  cotton  on  returning  vessel.  When  New 
Orleans  was  taken  by  the  Federals,  the  supply  of  medicnes 
was  slipped  out  by  fishermen  in  canoes  or  dug-outs.  Ladies’ 
societies  were  organized  at  Charleston  and  Wilmington  for 
the  purpose  of  slipping  medicines  through  the  blockade. 

Medical  and  surgical  supplies  were  often  captured  from 
the  enemy.  Once  a trainload  of  these  supplies,  valued  at 
$150,000  in  gold,  was  captured.  These  means  and  measures 
were  supplemented  by  economy  and  by  resorting  to  the  re- 
sources of  nature. 

Dr.  Francis  Peyre  Porcher,  of  South  Carolina,  noted 
surgeon,  scholar,  and  botanist,  was  detailed  to  write  a medical 
botany  for  the  people  of  the  Confederacy  so  they  might  supply 
themselves  w th  medicines  from  plants  around  them.  He 
ranks  with  those  who  best  served  the  South  n her  hour  of 
trial. 

There  were  three  laboratories  established  in  different  sec- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  indigenous  drugs.  One  of  the 
favorite  drugs  prepared,  known  as  “Old  Indig,”  was  a com- 
pound tincture  of  willow,  dogwood,  and  yellow  poplar  barks, 
for  treatment  of  malarial  fever. 

Although  most  of  the  surgical  instruments  had  to  be  sup- 
plied by  blockade  runners  and  by  capture,  there  were  a few 
skilled  workers  of  metals  in  the  South  who  were  able  to  help 
supply  them. 

Dressings  were  partially  supplied  by  a few  cotton  factories. 
Bandages  were  made  by  women  and  children  from  old 
linen  and  cotton  goods.  Cotton  was  picked  and  carded  by 
hand  and  singed  for  sterile  lint.  Silk  ligatures  had  to  run 
the  blockade  or  be  sent  “underground.”  Flax  thread  and 
horse  hair,  boiled,  were  used  as  substitutes. 

Minor  amputations  were  hermetically  sealed  by  adhesive 
plaster  or  the  starch  bandage,  but  suppuration  was  largely 
the  rule,  and  in  extreme  cases  “laudable  pus”  was.  thought 
essential.  Limbs  were  never  amputated  without  the  consent 
of  the  wounded. 

Every  wounded  soldier  had  a sponge  or  rag  and  a basin. 
Dr.  C.  H.  Tebault  said  it  was  a blessing  that  the  sponges  gave 
out  and  they  had  to  use  rags,  for  they  did  not  know  sponges 
were  germ  breeders. 

Medical  books  were  very  scarce.  Copies  of  the  “Confed- 
erate States  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,”  published  from 
February,  1864,  to  January,  1865,  reached  the  hospital 
surgeons.  A complete  file  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Surgeon 
General’s  office  at  Washington.  Dr.  J.  J.  Chisolm  wrote  a 
Manual  of  Military  Surgery,  and  another  manual  was  pre- 
pared by  surgeons  detailed  for  that  purpose. 
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It  is  recorded  that  our  Medical  Department  cared  for 
600,000  Confederate  soldiers  and  270,000  Federal  prisoners, 
and  treated  3,000,000  cases  of  wounds  and  disease.  The 
death  rate  in  our  crowded  prisons  was  8.3  compared  to  that  of 
12  in  Federal  prisons. 

“We  are  justly  proud  of  all  the  achievements  of  our  South- 
ern heroes,  but  when  the  story  of  the  Confederacy  shall  be 
fully  and  faithfully  written,  one  of  its  proudest  pages  will  be 
reserved  for  the  services,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  triumphs  of 
the  Medical  Staff  of  the  Confederate  Army.” 


THE  ARSENAL  OF  SELMA,  ALA. 

BY  C.  C.  SEAY,  SELMA,  ALA. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  war  stories,  “The  Night  They  Burned 
the  Arsenal”  stands  out  most  vividly  in  our  memories,  as  we 
recall  those  childhood  evenings  when  we  begged  some  mem- 
ber of  our  family  who  had  lived  through  the  siege  of  Selma  to 
tell  us  something  of  those  lurid  days.  It  was  almost  invari- 
ably a feminine  voice  that  told  that  tale,  for  the  men  and 
older  boys  were  all  on  the  battle  front,  or  the  handful  who 
had  defended  Selma  were  in  the  stockade  across  the  railroad. 
It  was  the  women  who  had  faced  the  raiders  alone  who  could 
furnish  glowing  recollections  of  the  hair-raising  experiences. 

We  were  told  about  the  entry  of  Wilson  into  the  city,  of 
how,  after  storming  the  breastworks,  the  horsemen  rode  into 
town,  tearing  down  the  defenses,  galloping  over  lawns  and 
flower  beds  and  hacking  down  the  cr£pe  myrtles  with  their 
swords  somehow  our  childish  wrath  surged  mightily  over  those 
cr^pe  myrtles  striking  terror  to  the  souls  of  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  negro  servants  huddled  within  in  the  walls  and  on 
the  porches. 

But  “The  Night  They  Burned  the  Arsenal”  wa6  what  we 
loved  most  to  hear  about,  and  even  in  these  late  days,  a re- 
flecting flame  leaps  into  our  middle-aging  cheeks  as  we  hear 
in  memory  an  indignant  voice  relate  the  thrilling  story  of  the 
yells  of  the  raiders,  the  clash  of  horses’  hoofs,  the  clouds  of 
dust,  and  the  glare  of  the  flames  as  they  leaped  skyward 
down  by  the  river. 

We  shudder  still  at  the  boom  of  the  explosions;  but  our 
emotions  are  most  aroused  by  the  reply,  “ We  could  not  do 
inything,”  to  our  unsophisticated  question:  “But,  Grandma, 
what  did  you  do  while  the  Yankees  were  burning  up  every- 
thing?” 

The  conversion  of  the  plot  where  this  arsenal  stood  into  a 
beautiful  residence  section,  and  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  to  erect  a memorial  on  the 
spot  which  will  mark  for  all  time  its  exact  location  and  tell 
through  the  coming  years  of  the  mighty  works  which  were 
wrought  there,  brings  up  again  the  question,  “Where  was  the 
Arsenal  situated?”  and  recalls  to  mind  the  rather  vague 
answers  that  followed  this  query  in  those  long-ago  days  when 
we  listened  to  the  fascinating  story:  “O,  down  by  the  river.” 

Fortunately  for  those  who  wish  to  know  exactly  where  it 
stood,  there  exists  a clear-cut  statement  of  the  location  of  the 
Selma  Arsenal.  It  was  written  by  the  late  Maj.  J.  C.  Comp- 
ton, himself  a gallant  Confederate  soldier,  and  read  at  the 
Jefferson  Davis  Birthday  celebration  on  June  3,  1915. 

Just  one  word  needs  to  be  added  to  make  this  account  of 
the  Arsenal  tell  all  that  we  need  to  know  about  it.  Major 
Compton  says:  “There  were  employed  in  the  laboratory 
making  cartridges  for  small  arms  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  women,  boys,  and  girls,”  and  the  addenda  is:  “And 
these  women,  girls,  and  boys  were  those  whose  husbands  and 
fathers,  brothers,  and  sweethearts  were  sleeping  on  the  battle 
fields  of  Virginia,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  or 


who,  within  one  short  week  would  begin  the  weary,  barefoot, 
starved  journey  to  their  ruined  homes,  for  ‘The  Night  They 
Burned  the  Arsenal’  was  just  one  week  before  the  close  of  the 
war.” 

The  Selma  Aksenal. 

Major  Compton  tells  us:  “The  Selma  Arsenal  was  located 
in  Selma,  Ala.,  on  the  Alabama  River,  and  at  the  western 
terminus  of  Water  Street,  on  Church  Street;  it  extended 
north  on  Church  Street  to  an  alley  known  as  Hinton  Alley; 
thence  west  on  the  south  line  of  this  alley  to  the  point  where 
it  was  intersected  by  Donation  (now  Mabry)  Street;  thence 
north  on  the  west  line  of  Mabry  Street  to  Alabama  Street; 
thence  west  on  Alabama  Street  to  Union  Street;  thence  south 
on  Union  Street  to  the  Alabama  River;  that  part  of  Hinton 
Alley  west  of  Mabry  Street  was  inclosed  as  a part  of  the 
Arsenal  grounds. 

“There  was  on  the  Church  Street  front  a large  two-story 
brick  warehouse,  and  in  the  rear  and  north  of  its  front,  a 
large  cotton  yard,  all  inclosed  with  a high  brick  wall;  this 
warehouse  and  yard  was  known  as  the  Johnson  Warehouse 
and  Cotton  Yard;  beginning  at  the  point  of  the  brick  wall 
where  its  west  corner  was  on  Hinton  Alley,  a strong  picket 
fence  was  erected  inclosing  all  the  land  within  the  space 
herein  described;  this  fence  was  of  the  same  height  as  the 
brick  wall;  within  the  inclosure  were  two  large  artesian  wells, 
both  with  a strong  flow  of  water.  Within  the  space  described 
there  were  erected  a number  of  large  frame  buildings  for 
workhouses,  shops,  and  machinery  of  all  kinds;  and  there 
were  several  storehouses  for  keeping  the  product  of  the  Ar- 
senal. That  part  of  these  grounds  lying  near  the  corner  of 
Alabama  and  Union  Streets  for  more  than  an  acre  was  used 
as  a large  foundry  by  Brooks  & Gaynor,  contractors  for  the 
Arsenal,  but  under  the  direction  and  control  of  its  officers. 

“On  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  the  following  named  officers 
conducted  the  business  of  this  Arsenal:  Lieut.  Col.  James  L. 
White,  an  old  officer  of  the  United  States  army,  as  Com- 
mandant; Maj.  J.  C.  Compton,  as  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
mandant; Capt.  John  E.  Logwood,  Military  Storekeeper; 
Lieut.  Ritenhouse  Moore,  Inspector  of  Ammunition;  Capt. 
N.  D.  Cross,  General  Superintendent  of  the  Laboratory. 
Afterwards  there  were  assigned  there  for  duty  the  following 
additional  officers:  Capt.  Richard  M.  Nelson,  as  Inspector 
of  Ammunition,  and  who  was  made  executive  officer  near 
the  close  of  the  war;  Capt.  J.  L.  Watters,  who  was  inspector 
of  all  artillery  equipments;  and  Lieutenant  Portlock  was 
inspector  of  all  iron  works.  During  the  fall  of  the  year, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  White  was  assigned  to  another  field  of 
duty,  and  Col.  J.  C.  Moore  succeeded  him  as  Commandant; 
Colonel  Moore  was  an  old  United  States  army  officer. 

“There  were  employed  in  the  different  departments  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  skilled  workmen,  men 
skilled  in  all  kinds  of  metal  and  wood  work;  many  of  these 
employees  were  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  Confederate  army, 
and  many  were  foreigners  of  skilled  efficiency  as  workmen. 
There  were  employed  in  the  laboratory  work,  making  car- 
tridges for  small  arms,  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
women,  boys,  and  girls,  as  occasion  required.  None  of  these 
were  employed  in  making  larger  ammunition  than  for  small 
arms. 

‘At  this  arsenal  everything  was  manufactured  for  use  of 
an  army  except  cannon;  many  thousands  of  damaged  guns 
captured  and  those  damaged  by  use  of  the  soldiers  were  put 
in  thorough  order;  artillery  carriages  for  the  cannon  and 
caissons  for  carrying  their  ammunition;  wagons  of  all  kinds 
*'or  transportation  use,  belt  cartridge  boxes,  and  gun  caps 
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and  friction  primers  for  use  in  firing  cannon,  by  the  million 
were  made;  harness  for  artillery  horses  and  for  wagon  horses; 
in  fact,  everything  was  made  for  use  of  the  soldier  in  the  field. 
The  output  was  enormous,  and  as  all  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticles had  to  pass  through  the  office  of  Captain  Logwood,  the 
military  storekeeper,  he  and  his  twenty-five  or  thirty  book- 
keepers were  very  busy  men. 

“The  arsenal  was  destroyed  by  General  Wilson’s  raiders 
when  they  captured  Selma  on  the  3rd  day  of  April,  1865.” 


A FRIEND  IN  DEED. 

BY  NANNIE  MAYES  CRUMP,  GULFPORT,  MISS. 

One  of  the  most  loyal  friends  of  the  Beauvoir  Confederate 
Home  is  Walter  M.  Lampton,  who  lives  at  a beautiful  beach 
home  half  a mile  east  of  Beauvoir,  and  who  visits  the  vet- 
erans each  day  during  the  time  he  is  at  home.  Mr.  Lampton  s 
many  philanthropies  to  Beauvoir  and  its  dear  old  men  and 
women  are  unequalled  among  those  who  have  done  fine  things 
for  the  Home,  but  the  giving  of  his  money  could  never  mean 
as  much  to  the  veterans  as  the  giving  of  himself.  He  is  a 
true  and  tried  friend.  He  knows  each  of  the  more  than  two 
hundred  residents  of  Beauvoir  intimately  and  well.  He 
shares  their  sorrows  and  their  joys,  their  worries  and  their 
pleasures,  and  their  confidence  is  beautifully  given  to  him, 
and  his  joy  in  this  friendship  is  one  of  the  finest  things  that 
could  come  to  him  or  to  them. 

When  it  was  decided  to  erect  a brick  hospital  for  the  use  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Beauvoir  Home,  Mr.  Lampton  was  one  of 
the  first  to  make  his  donation,  giving  one-tenth  of  the  sum 
necessary  to  build  the  hospital.  Several  years  ago,  before  the 
appropriation  was  sufficient  to  cover  all  needs  of  the  Home, 
and  add  luxuries  as  it  now  does — thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Mississippi  legislature — he  interested  himself  in  the  material 
needs  of  the  old  people,  but  since  additional  appropriations 
have  furnished  everything  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
old  people,  Mr.  Lampton,  their  friend,  has  devoted  himself 
to  supplying  every  little  kindness  and  happiness  possible  for 
the  many.  A few  of  these  specialized  joys  which  he  has 
brought  make  delightful  stories,  and  we  pass  them  on  to  the 
people  of  Mississippi  and  the  other  Southern  States,  who  will 
enjoy  them  and  what  they  mean  to  the  recipients.  • 

One  of  the  inmates  of  the  Beauvoir  Home,  James  A.  Cuevas, 
is  a grandson  of  that  famous  Cuevas  to  whom  a grateful  gov- 
ernment donated  Cat  Island,  seven  miles  off  the  Mississippi 
coast  and  near  Ship  Island,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
his  country  in  the  War  of  1812,  when  he  refused  to  lead  Gen- 
eral Packenham's  English  force  into  New  Orleans  through 
Rigolet  and  Lake  Ponchartrain,  and  thus  prevented  a sur- 
prise attack  on  Jackson's  American  forces.  James  Cuevas 
was  reared  on  Cat  Island  in  the  historic  house  built  by  his 
grandfather.  This  old  gentleman  is  now  ninety-one  years  of 
age,  totally  blind,  and  bound  to  his  chair  by  a broken  hip. 
He  expressed  a wish  for  a rooster  who  would  crow  and  tell 
him  when  daylight  came.  Mr.  Lampton  heard  of  this,  and 
immediately  secured  a rooster  for  him.  Now,  Mr.  Cuevas  is 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Gov.  Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  and  he  said 
that  when  the  rooster  crowed  he  was  saying,  “Hurrah  for 
Bilbo!”  Another  old  gentleman  there,  who  was  angry  with 
Mr.  Cuevas,  and  who  disapproved  of  Governor  Bilbo’s 
politics,  took  issue  at  this  assertion,  and,  in  retaliation,  killed 
the  rooster.  The  sorrow  of  Mr.  Cuevas  in  the  loss  of  his 
rooster  was  equalled  only  by  his  anger  over  the  loss  of  his 
daylight  announcer.  Mr.  Lampton  again  stepped  into  the 
breach  and  this  time  purchased  two  bantams,  a rooster  and  a 
hen,  built  them  snug,  screened  quarters,  and  stationed  them 
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just  outside  the  hospital  window;  and  now  each  morning 
“ Mr.  Bilbo”  steps  into  the  window,  announces  daylight,  and 
“Mrs.  Bilbo”  follows  with  a “Good  morning!”;  then  each 
receives  breakfast  from  the  hands  of  their  appreciative  owner. 

Another  fine  old  man  at  the  Home,  W.  T.  Bowie,  eighty- 
three  years  of  age,  particularly  liked  to  sit  under  the  oak 
trees  at  the  extreme  western  corner  of  Beauvoir,  which  was 
the  favorite  resort  of  Winnie  Davis,  the  “Daughter  of  the 
Confederacy,”  and  to  gaze  on  the  expanse  of  blue  sea  and 
watch  the  passing  motors  from  his  perch  on  a plank  ont  he 
low  fence.  To  surprise  him,  Mr.  Lampton  had  a small  sum- 
mer house  built  there,  with  pleasant  seats,  and  on  this  was 
painted  “Bowie's  Retreat.”  Then  he  led  Mr.  Bowie  down 
to  see  his  new  resting  place.  The  old  fellow  was  delighted, 
but  when  he  glimpsed  the  sign,  he  was  indignant,  saying: 
“Bowie  never  retreated,  sir,  never!”  Even  though  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  sign  was  explained  to  him,  he  was  not 
to  be  placated  until  the  sign  was  removed,  when  he  occupied 
his  resting  place  with  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Fullilove,  eighty  years  of  age,  whose  eyesight  is 
dim,  delighted  in  playing  marbles,  and  was  often  made  happy 
by  Mr.  Lampton’s  playing  with  him,  who  also  had  great  fun 
in  this  bit  of  amusement.  Mr.  Fullilove  wanted  some  large 
white  marbles,  which  could  the  more  easily  be  seen,  and  Mr. 
Lampton  tried  in  many  places  to  obtain  them.  Last  summer, 
Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough,  of  Greenwood  and  Gulfport,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Beauvoir  Home,  while  in 
California,  saw  some  large  white  marbles  of  the  very  kind 
desired,  which  she  sent  to  Mr.  Lampton,  and  now  he  and  Mr. 
Fullilove  even  more  fully  enjoy  their  game,  and  the  veteran 
proves  no  mean  opponent  with  the  large  marbles. 

One  of  the  traditions  of  Beauvoir  is  the  custom  instituted 
by  Mr.  Lampton  of  giving  the  newly  married  couples  an  auto 
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ride  along  the  beach,  either  to  Gulfport  or  Biloxi,  and  regaling 
them  with  delectable  drinks.  Mr.  Lampton  has  played 
matchmaker  for  many  of  these  old  people,  and  furnishes  the 
marriage  license.  They  call  these  trips  “wedding  tours,”  or 
“towers,”  and  look  forward  to  the  ride  in  his  handsome  sedan, 
with  liveried  driver,  as  part  of  the  wedding  pleasures.  To 
any  veteran  at  Beauvoir,  his  wedding  would  be  incomplete 
without  this  sanction  of  Mr.  Lampton.  Incidentally,  the 
custom  of  permitting  the  veterans  and  widows  to  marry 
provides  some  of  the  pleasantest  bits  of  gossip  about  Beauvoir, 
and  when  the  “symptoms”  begin  to  show,  it  is  time  for  Mr. 
Lampton  to  prepare  for  another  “wedding  tour,”  some  of  the 
symptoms  being  long  walks  down  the  pier  in  front  of  Beauvoir, 
and  going  together  to  the  dining  hall  for  their  meals. 

The  gift  of  the  lovely  fountain  and  fish  pond,  located  be- 
tween Beauvoir  Mansion  and  the  memorial  gateway,  by 
Mr.  Lampton,  has  given  pleasure  not  only  to  the  old  people, 
but  especially  to  the  children  who  visit  Beauvoir,  who  love 
to  watch  the  glistening  gold  fish. 

The  handsome  victrola,  which  Mr.  Lampton  donated  to  the 
Home,  gives  great  pleasure  with  its  music,  to  which  many  of 
them  dance,  a dainty  little  gentlewoman,  Mrs.  Emily  Mills, 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  being  especially  proficient  in  the 
Terpsichorean  art. 

He  also  subscribes  for  twenty-five  copies  of  the  Veteran 
for  the  Home,  which  furnishes  the  veterans  with  the  literature 
they  enjoy  most. 

Mr.  Lampton  is  a retired  merchant  and  banker,  and  now 
has  as  his  hobby  an  interesting  park  and  zoo  in  a beautiful 
oak  grove  north  of  his  beach  home.  There  he  has  many 
chickens,  so  tame  that  they  cluster  about  him;  his  white 
Pekin  ducks  are  all  pets,  and  his  geese  feed  from  his  hands. 
His  sheep,  with  their  wee  lambs,  come  at  his  call,  and  get  feed 
from  his  hands.  He  has  also  a very  lovely  young  deer,  about 
two  years  old,  which  he  has  raised,  and  an  unusually  handsome 
peacock  is  king  of  the  barnyard. 

Mr.  Lampton  is  neither  a veteran  nor  the  son  of  a veteran, 
as  he  was  not  old  enough  to  go  into  war,  and  his  father  was 
too  advanced  in  age  to  participate  in  the  war;  but  his  people 
from  both  sides  were  Southerners  and  Confederates.  He, 
himself,  is  a native  Mississippian  and  a distinguished  member 
of  the  Lampton  family  of  the  State. 


MARKING  CONFEDERATE  SHRINES. 

BY  MRS.  ILA  EARLE  FOWLER,  PRESIDENT  KENTUCKY  DIVISION, 

U.  D.  C. 

The  Kentucky  Division  has  this  year  a new  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Marking  Confederate  Shrines,  and  among  the  many 
good  things  reported  from  several  Chapters,  the  work  of  a 
newly  chartered  Chapter,  William  Layson  Miller,  of  Prestons- 
burg,  stands  out.  This  Chapter  has  aroused  interest  in  two 
half-forgotten  battles,  and  the  graves  left  there  years  ago,  on 
January  10,  1862,  when  Gen.  James  A.  Garfield,  of  the  Fed- 
iral  army,  attacked  near  Prestonsburg,  in  Floyd  County, 
the  Confederate  forces  under  Gen.  Humphrey  Marshall. 
One  of  the  spots  thus  made  historical  is  Middle  Creek  battle 
field,  just  across  from  the  town,  where  the  Chapter  is  pre- 
paring to  mark  some  Confederate  graves. 

Then,  about  six  and  a half  miles  above  the  town,  a part  of 
the  breastworks  raised  by  Col.  A.  J.  May’s  troop  is  still  to 
be  seen.  Again,  up  the  river  from  the  town  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Quel,  and  on  Bull  Mountain  is  the  lone  grave  of  a 
Confederate  soldier  killed  in  that  battle.  The  local  paper, 
through  the  Chapter  activities,  became  interested  in  the 


search  of  the  Daughters  for  Confederate  shrines,  and  published 
a headlined  article  giving  several  incidents  of  these  smaller 
battles  of  the  War  between  the  States  and  featuring  especially 
the  grave  long  known  locally  as  the  “Lone  Rebel’s  Grave” 
as  the  “most  famous  of  Floyd  County’s  burial  places.”  It 
says  that  the  spot  has  always  appealed  to  the  imagination  of 
the  people  who  passed,  year  after  year,  this  final  abode  of  a 
Confederate  soldier  who  fell  far  from  home  and  friends,  and 
who  was  buried  near  the  place  of  his  death. 

“This  is  not  the  only  grave  of  a soldier  of  the  sixties  in 
Floyd  County,  but  it  holds  the  edge  of  interest  because  of  its 
location  in  a place  where  it  is  passed  by  travelers  across  the 
mountain  and  because  it  has  received  more  attention,  per- 
haps, then  have  the  graves  of  those  others  who  gave  their 
lives  at  that  time.  Years  ago  the  late  F.  A.  Hopkins  caused 
to  be  placed  about  the  grave  an  inclosure,  which  is  now  in  a 
sad  state  of  disrepair,  and  the  grave  is  also  said  to  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  late  John  C.  C.  Mayo  when  the 
noted  mountain  financier  saw  it  for  the  first  time.” 

The  incidents  leading  up  to  the  fight  were  that  a company 
of  men  from  the  Big  Sandy  Valley,  under  Colonel  Dills,  of 
Pikeville,  and  Capt.  Harry  Ford,  of  Company  K,  composed 
largely  of  Pike  County  men,  formed  the  39th  Kentucky 
Regiment.  Awaiting  government  supplies,  clothing,  arms, 
and  other  ammunition,  they  marched  to  Haws  Ford,  now 
Dwale,  Floyd  County,  where  the  entrenchments  are  yet  to 
be  seen.  Their  supplies  were  to  come  by  flatboat  up  the  river 
(Middle  Fork  of  the  Big  Sandy).  Confederate  troops  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Humphrey  Marshall,  however,  cap- 
tured these  boats  with  the  supplies  at  a point  below  Prestons- 
burg, came  on  up  the  river,  which  they  crossed  at  the  mouth 
of  Bull  Creek,  and  started  across  Bull  Mountain,  following 
the  old  State  Road. 

Colonel  Dills,  unaware  of  the  Confederate  approach, 
started  to  meet  the  boats  bearing  his  supplies.  In  the  gap  of 
Bull  Mountain,  the  two  companies  met  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness. A hot  fight  followed.  Dills’  men,  ill-equipped,  scat- 
tered. One  Confederate  soldier,  “The  Lone  Rebel,”  was 
killed  and  was  buried  at  the  lower  side  of  the  State  road,  and 
it  is  this  grave  that  has  remained  to  interest  the  passer-by 
and  to  become  noted  as  the  grave  of  an  unknown  and  gallant 
lad. 

Others  were  wounded,  but  escaped  to  where  they  could  get 
attention.  Many  relics  of  that  time  are  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons descended  from  both  sides,  and  several  places  of  note  are 
pointed  out,  so  that  the  new  Chapter  feels  that  its  existence 
is  more  than  justified  by  the  awakened  interest  in  local  history. 
General  Garfield’s  headquarters  in  a house  of  the  towrn  are 
still  pointed  out,  and  in  another  house,  Gen.  John  Hunt  Mor- 
gan once  spent  two  nights,  the  place  being  near  a mountain 
pass  that  travel  made  it  necessary  to  use. 


Mrs.  Alice  E.  McWhorter,  of  Longview,  Tex.,  writes:  “I 
come  once  more  with  my  renewal  for  the  Confederate 
Veteran,  as  I can't  get  along  without  it;  have  taken  it  from 
its  beginning,  but  by  the  course  of  nature  I won’t  be  here  to 
take  it  many  more  years,  as  I am  now  eighty-seven.  Am 
an  old  veteran  myself;  went  through  four  years  of  that 
horrid  war,  then  eight  or  ten  years  of  Reconstruction,  which, 
if  possible,  was  worse.  My  husband  followed  Hood  and 
Longstreet  from  Yorktown  to  Appomattox,  then  came  home 
a wreck,  to  see  what  we  had  had  to  contend  with  the  last  two 
years  of  war  with  the  Yanks  and  Tories,  who  were  worse,  if 
possible,  than  the  Yankees.” 
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THE  FIGHTING  A T SPRING  HILL , TENN. 

BY  CAPT.  JOHN  K.  SHELLENBERGER,  64TH  OHIO  INFANTRY, 

U.  S.  A. 

(Continued  from  April  number  ) 

Wagner’s  Division  was  the  last  to  leave  Spring  Hill.  When 
night  came,  Bradley’s  Brigade  began  to  entrench  the  line  it 
was  on  and  kept  at  this  work  until  nearly  midnight,  when 
the  men  were  called  under  arms  and  spent  all  the  rest  of  that 
anxious,  weary  night  on  their  feet.  While  standing  in  column, 
we  could  hear  to  our  left  the  rumble  of  the  wheels  as  the  ar- 
tillery and  the  wagons  were  pulling  out,  and  much  of  the 
time  could  hear  the  dull  tramp  of  many  feet  and  the  clicking 
of  acouterments  that  told  of  the  march  of  a column  of  troops 
along  the  pike. 

There  was  no  other  sound,  not  even  the  shout  of  a teamster 
to  his  mules  or  the  crack  of  a whip.  All  the  surroundings  were 
so  impressive  as  to  subdue  the  most  boisterously  profane  men. 
They  were  always  careful  to  mutter  their  curses  in  a tone  so 
low  as  to  be  inaudible  a short  distance  away.  For,  looking  to 
our  right,  we  could  see  the  glow  on  the  sky  made  by  the  en- 
circling bivouac  fires  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  some  places,  could 
see  the  fires  with  a few  men  about  them  cooking  something  to 
eat,  or  otherwise  engaged,  while  most  of  them  were  lying  on 
the  ground  asleep.  Every  minute  of  those  anxious  hours  we 
were  expecting  that  they  would  awake  to  the  opportunity 
that  was  slipping  by  and  would  advance  and  open  fire  on  the 
congested  mass  of  troops  and  trains  that  choked  the  pike. 
Occasionally  our  column  would  move  on  a short  distance. 
Any  orders  that  may  have  been  given  were  spoken  in  a low 
tone  at  the  head  of  the  column.  You  would  be  apprised  that 
the  column  was  moving  by  the  silent  disappearance  in  the 
darkness  of  your  file  leader.  You  would  hurry  after  him  and, 
taking  only  a few  steps,  would  be  brought  to  a sudden  halt 
by  running  up  against  him,  immediately  followed  by  the  man 
in  your  rear  bumping  up  against  yourself.  The  wearing  sus- 
pense of  the  long  waiting,  while  standing  on  our  feet;  the 
exasperating  halts,  following  those  false  starts,  when  every- 
body was  almost  frantic  with  impatience  to  go  on;  the  exces- 
sive physical  fatigue  combined  with  the  intense  mental  strain, 
while  already  haggard  from  much  loss  of  sleep  during  the  three 
days  and  nights  preceding,  make  that  night  memorable  as 
by  far  the  most  trying  in  more  than  three  years  of  soldiering. 
It  brought  almost  unspeakable  relief  when,  just  as  daylight 
was  beginning  to  dawn,  our  column  finally  got  away  in 
rapid  motion  for  Franklin,  the  enemy  dogging  our  heels  with 
a close  pursuit. 

The  prime  cause  of  Hood’s  failure  was  apparently  the 
lack  of  confidence  in  his  generalship  on  the  part  of  so  many 
of  his  subordinates.  They  had  been  dissatisfied  with  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  command  of  the  army,  and  their  dissatis- 
faction had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  failure  of  his  at- 
tacks on  Sherman’s  lines  in  front  of  Atlanta.  With  the  poor 
opinion  they  held  of  his  ability,  they  could  not  give  to  any 
plan  of  his  that  whole-hearted,  unquestioning  support  that 
affords  the  best  guarantee  of  success. 

Simple  as  his  plan  was,  they  all  failed  to  grasp  the  impor- 
tance of  getting  possession  of  the  pike  and,  Cleburne  ex- 
cepted, they  all  acted  as  if  they  were  anticipating  a repetition 
of  the  disastrous  experience  that  had  followed  the  attacks  on 
Sherman.  The  promptness  with  which  Cleburne  turned  and 
rolled  up  Bradley’s  Brigade,  when  so  unexpectedly  assailed 
on  his  own  flank,  was  the  only  vigorous  action  shown  by  any 


of  them  after  crossing  Rutherford’s  Creek;  and,  no  doubt,  if 
Cleburne  had  not  been  stopped  by  Cheatham’s  order,  he 
would  have  gone  on  until  he  had  reaped  the  full  measure  of 
success  made  so  easily  possible  by  the  faulty  situation  of  our 
army.  But  amid  all  the  exciting  occurrences  of  that  eventful 
evening,  it  is  amazing  that  no  inkling  of  that  faulty  situation 
seems  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  any  one  of  those  veteran 
generals.  Hood  made  a mistake,  as  stated  by  himself,  in  not 
taking  Lee’s  Corps  on  the  flank  march  instead  of  Cheatham’s 
Corps.  He  believed  that  with  Lee  in  Cheatham’s  place  he 
would  have  succeeded.  In  view  of  the  skill  with  which  Lee 
performed  the  part  assigned  him  of  holding  Schofield  at  Duck 
River  by  the  demonstrations  he  made  at  forcing  a crossing, 
it  is  more  than  probable  he  would  have  given  at  Spring  Hill 
far  more  efficient  support  than  Cheatham  gave.  Hood  led 
Cheatham  within  sight  of  an  easy  and  brilliant  success.  It 
was  the  hesitation  displayed  by  Cheatham,  Stewart,  Bate, 
and  Brown  that  defeated  Hood’s  plan  and  saved  Schofield’s 
army.  If  any  one  of  these  four  had  shown  some  of  the  vigor 
he  had  displayed  on  former  battle  fields,  the  outcome  would 
have  been  far  different.  That  their  hesitation  was  not  due 
to  any  lack  of  courage  on  their  part,  or  on  the  part  of  the 
troops  they  commanded,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  un- 
surpassed courage  with  which  they  assaulted  at  Franklin 
next  day,  when  it  was  everlastingly  too  late.  If  they  had 
fairly  utilized  at  Spring  Hill  one-tenth  part  of  the  courage 
that  was  thrown  away  on  the  breastworks  of  Franklin,  they 
would  have  changed  the  later  current  of  the  war  with  results 
too  far-reaching  to  be  estimated. 

The  prime  purpose  of  Schofield’s  campaign  was  to  delay 
Hood  long  enough  for  General  Thomas  to  concentrate  his 
forces  ready  to  give  battle.  How  well  he  succeeded  in  that 
purpose  can  be  significantly  stated  in  a single  sentence:  The 
evening  of  November  29  he  was  at  Duck  River,  and  the 
morning  of  December  1 he  was  at  Nashville,  more  than 
forty  miles  away.  Then  followed  the  panicky  feeling  dis- 
played by  the  administration,  and  by  General  Grant,  because 
General  Thomas  was  not  ready  to  attack  Hood  immediately 
on  his  appearance  in  front  of  Nashville.  If  Schofield’s  orders 
at  Duck  River  had  been  to  make  no  effort  to  delay  Hood,  but 
to  get  inside  the  fortifications  at  Nashville  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  he  would  not  have  covered  the  distance  in 
so  short  a time  without  the  spur  of  Hood’s  flank  movement. 
The  celerity  with  which  he  ran  out  of  the  country  was  due  to 
the  scare  he  got  at  Spring  Hill.  From  Franklin,  next  day,  he 
wired  General  Thomas  that  he  had  come  through,  but  that 
the  least  mistake  on  his  part,  or  the  fault  of  any  subordinate, 
might  have  proved  fatal,  and  that  he  did  not  want  to  get  into 
such  a tight  place  again;  that  he  had  no  doubt  Forrest  would 
get  in  his  rear  thenext  day,  or  be  doing  some  worse  mischief, 
and  he  ought  to  fall  back  to  Brentwood  at  once.  In  short, 
his  Franklin  dispatches,  read  by  the  light  of  Stanley’s  report, 
and  of  Hack’s  statement,  clearly  show  that  his  mind  was  still 
dominated  by  the  fright  of  Spring  Hill,  and  that  he  could  feel 
no  security  short  of  Brentwood,  where  he  would  be  backed 
up  too  close  to  Nashville  for  Hood  to  have  room  to  repeat  that 
terrible  flank  movement.  Not  even  the  wrecking  of  Hood’s 
army  on  the  breastworks  of  Franklin  that  evening  could  re- 
assure Schofield.  He  insisted  on  retreating  to  Nashville  that 
night,  when  thousands  of  the  men  were  in  such  a condition 
after  more  than  forty  hours  of  incessant  marching,  fortifying, 
or  fighting  that  they  dozed  on  their  feet  while  they  were 
walking,  and  in  spite  of  the  manly  protest  of  General  Cox, 
who  was  so  urgent  in  his  efforts  to  persuade  Schofield  no 
more  running  was  necessary  that  he  offered  to  pledge  his 
head  he  could  hold  the  position. 
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SURVIVOR  OF  THE  FIRST  BATTLE  BETWEEN 
IRONCLADS. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  H.  ANDERSON,  FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  C. 

An  interesting  character  in  the  Confederate  Home  of 
North  Carolina,  at  Raleigh,  is  Capt.  William  Francis  Drake, 
who  is  thought  to  be  the  only  survivor  of  the  world-famous 
battle  between  the  Virginia  (Merrimac)  and  Monitor,  the 
first  ironclad  battleships. 

Captain  Drake  has  been  in  the  Confederate  Home  longer 
than  any  veteran  there,  having  gone  there  in  November, 
1902,  and  he  recently  celebrated  his  ninetieth  birthday.  He 
is  well  educated,  having  taught  school  for  years,  and  even 
to-day  he  keeps  up  with  the  trend  of  affairs  through  the 
newspapers. 

At  the  recent  birthday  party  given  in  his  honor  at  the 
Home,  Captain  Drake  was  called  upon  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  famous  sea  battle,  the  first  engagement  between  iron- 
clads, and,  therefore,  the  turning  point  in  naval  warfare  and 
battleship  construction.  He  gave  a simple,  direct  account  of 
the  fight  as  he  saw  it,  a soldier’s  tale  told  to  comrades  of  the 
War  between  the  States  without  embellishments,  saying: 

“When  the  war  started,  I wanted  to  fight.  I was  not  a 
hero,  but  just  a young  man  fired  by  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
So  I left  my  home  in  Northampton  County  and  went  to  Fort 
Norfolk,  where  1 enlisted  in  the  heavy  artillery.” 

There  followed  long  days  of  drilling  and  nights  of  enter- 
tainment, which  was  pleasant  enough,  but  not  satisfactory 
to  a young  man  in  search  of  a battle.  Finally  came  his  chance. 
The  old  Merrimac  had  been  rebuilt,  covered  with  layers  of 
iron,  and  renamed  the  Virginia;  volunteers  were  called  for. 
Captain  Drake’s  entire  command  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men  volunteered,  but  only  thirty-one  were  accepted,  and  he 
was  lucky  enough  to  be  in  that  thirty-one. 

Then  came  more  drilling,  this  time  aboard  ship.  Finally, 
in  March,  1862,  the  order  came  to  up  anchor,  and  the  strange- 
looking  craft,  with  its  iron  sides  rising  inward 
at  a 3^-degree  angle,  lumbered  down  toward 
Hampton  Roads. 

“We  didn’t  make  but  six  miles  an  hour  and 
drew  twentythree  feet  of  water,”  said  the  Cap- 
tain. 

The  Virginia’s  first  engagement  came  that 
day  when  it  sighted  the  Cumberland,  42-gun 
frigate,  and  the  Congress,  50-gun  frigate, 
standing  by  for  battle. 

Slowly,  for  it  had  no  other  gait,  the  great 
Virginia  steamed  toward  the  Cumberland.  The 
Federal  ship  opened  fire  with  well-aimed  broad- 
side after  broadside,  but  iron  shot  bounded 
from  iron  sides  like  so  many  hailstones,  and 
the  bursting  bombs  had  as  little  effect.  The 
Virginia  fired  not  a shot. 

Captain  Drake  was  stationed  at  the  port 
bow  gun,  which  was  loaded  with  a red-hot 
shot.  The  cannon  was  hit  by  a shot  and  had 
a foot  of  its  muzzle  knocked  off,  but  it  was  still 
usable. 

The  Cumberland  kept  firing,  the  Virginia 
kept  forward.  The  order  was  given  to  stand 
by  to  ram.  Just  as  the  three-ton  prow  ram  of 
the  ironclad  sunk  into  the  wooden  sides  of 
the  Cumberland,  both  bow  guns,  each  contain- 
ing a red-hot  shot,  were  fired.  The  Virginia 
then  backed  away,  and  the  Cumberland  sank 
in  twelve  minutes. 


“The  Northern  papers  said  that  175  men  of  the  Cumber- 
land’s crew  of  400  were  drowned,  and  I guess  they  were,” 
said  Captain  Drake.  “There  was  no  way  we  could  take  any 
prisoners,  because  we  couldn’t  get  the  men  aboard  on  account 
of  the  shape  of  our  boat.” 

Next  the  Virginia  turned  to  the  Congress,  but  that  frigate 
struck  its  colors,  its  commander  having  seen  the  fate  of  the 
Cumberland.  The  crew  was  taken  off  and  the  frigate  burned. 

“We  then  started  toward  the  Newport  News  batteries,” 
he  continued;  “I  say  we,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  I knew  about 
as  much  about  what  was  going  on  as  you  did.  Anyhow,  we 
kept  on,  silenced  the  Northern  batteries,  turned  and  swept 
through  the  Federal  fleet,  and  anchored  for  the  night  at 
Seawell’s  Point.” 

The  next  morning  the  Virginia  started  toward  the  only 
remaining  Northern  ship,  the  Minnesota,  which  was  aground. 
But  as  the  ironclad  drew  near,  the  Monitor,  an  ironclad  which 
looked  like  an  inverted  cheese  box  atop  a great  raft,  came  out 
from  behind  the  grounded  ship.  Then  began  the  first  fight 
between  armored  ships. 

“We  began  firing  at  800  yards,”  said  Captain  Drake.  For 
over  two  hours  the  ships  poured  shot  and  shell  upon  each 
other,  but  to  little  effect.  Commander  Buchanan,  of  the 
Virginia,  was  seriously  wounded,  as  was  Commander  Worten, 
of  the  Monitor.  Two  of  the  Confederates  were  killed  and  the 
ship’s  machinery  injured.  Finally,  the  Monitor  drew  away 
and  went  into  shallow  water  where  the  Confederate  ship 
could  not  follow. 

The  next  day  the  Virginia  came  out  for  another  fight,  but 
the  Monitor  stayed  in  its  shallow  water.  Later,  the  Virginia 
was  blown  up  when  the  Confederates  evacuated  Norfolk, 
for  the  ship’s  draught  was  too  much  for  the  river  and  it  was 
not  seaworthy  enough  to  take  into  the  Atlantic.  The  Mon- 
itor was  lost  in  a storm  off  Hatteras  as  it  tried  to  make  its 
way  to  southern  waters. 


AT  THE  CONFEDERATE  HOME  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
From  left  to  right:  J.  R.  Harrison,  85;  Captain  William  Francis  Drake,  90;  and  P.  H.  Clator,  90. 
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All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  L.  U.  Babin,  Official  Editor,  903  North  Boulevard,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  When  this 
reaches  you,  the  survivors  of  the  grandest  army  the  world  has 
known  will  be  assembled  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  The  heart  of 
the  South  is  with  them,  and  the  prayers  of  our  organization 
attend  them. 

All  roads  this  May  time  lead  to  the  land  of  the  Wonder 
State,  and  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  South  of  the  present 
travel  to  brighten  the  eyes  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  our 
veterans,  as  they  retell  “ the  story  of  the  glory  of  the  men  who 
wore  the  gray.” 

‘‘True  line  of  gray,  brave  line  of  gray, 

Pure  gleams  thine  hour  of  high-born  sway; 

No  nation’s  flag  on  land  or  sea, 

Led  ranks  of  nobler  chivalry. 

Thy  score  shall  crown  Life’s  fairest  page, 

To  duty  true,  loved  line  of  gray.” 

The  Jefferson  Davis  Highway. — This  work,  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  stupendous  memorial  ever  undertaken  by  any 
organization,  was  first  brought  before  a convention  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  by  Mrs.  Alexander  B. 
White,  in  her  report  as  President  General,  New  Orleans,  La., 
1913.  Mrs.  White  said,  in  part:  ‘‘There  is  a movement  on 
foot  for  the  construction  of  an  ocean  to  ocean  highway.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  be  called  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway.  The  route  is  as  yet  undetermined,  but  will  prob- 
ably pass  through  some  Southern  States,  and  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  through  the  State  Divisions, 
might  bring  enough  influence  to  bear  to  have  it  called  the 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway.'  This  is  recommended  for  your 
consideration,  and,  if  considered  favorably,  a committee  be 
appointed  to  watch  the  development  of  the  highway  project 
and  to  determine  what  steps  be  taken  by  the  U.  D.  C.  to 
secure  the  name  for  this  highway.” 

In  compliance  with  this  recommendation,  a Jefferson  Davis 
Highway  Committee  was  authorized  by  the  convention,  and 
Mrs.  Walter  D.  Lamar,  Macon,  Ga.,  was  appointed  chairman, 
the  Committee  consisting  of  seven  members. 

The  first  communication  from  the  Committee  to  the  Good 
Roads  Conference  was  sent  in  November,  1914.  The  chair- 
men succeeding  Mrs.  Lamar  have  been:  Mrs.  Daisy  McLauren 
Steven,  Mississippi  (resigned);  Mrs.  Orlando  Haliburton, 
Arkansas;  Miss  Decca  Lamar  West,  Tex;  and  the  present 
chairman,  Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Kentucky. 

No  definite  plan  of  action  except  naming  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway  Committees  in  several  States  resulted  until 
1918,  when,  in  submitting  her  report  to  the  convention, 


Louisville,  Ky.,  April,  1919,  Miss  West,  chairman,  presented 
a copy  of  a letter  written  to  the  President  of  the  Southern 
National  Highway  Association,  outlining  the  route  desired 
to  be  known  as  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  and  asking  that 
it  be  so  designated.  This  is  practically  the  route  that  has 
now  been  established. 

The  challenge  of  this  work,  ringing  through  all  the  fifteen 
years  since  it  was  first  presented,  is,  perhaps,  the  line  with 
which  Miss  West  prefaces  her  report  for  1920:  ‘‘Honor 
to  whom  honor  is  due,  tribute  to  whom  tribute,  justice  to  the 
name  of  Jefferson  Davis,  American!” 

In  January,  1922,  correspondence  was  renewed  with  Di- 
visions in  an  effort  to  secure  legal  designation  of  route  and 
marker,  and  the  markers,  red  white  and  red,  six  inches  in 
width,  with  the  initials  “ J.  D.  H.”  placed  one  above  the  other, 
was  selected.  The  first  county  to  submit  a design  was  Vic- 
toria, Tex. 

Since  the  days  of  these  temporary  markers,  the  work  has 
progressed  rapidly.  Handsome  granite  bowlders,  with  tab- 
lets of  bronze  bearing  appropriate  inscriptions,  have  been 
erected  at  the  boundary  line  of  numerous  States;  at  the  west- 
ern terminal,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  the  eastern  terminal,  directly 
south  of  the  Long  Bridge  across  the  Potomac  at  Washington, 
D.  C.;  and  at  numerous  historic  points  along  the  line  of  the 
Highway. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury  became  chairman  of  the  Committee 
upon  the  resignation  of  Miss  West  in  1923,  Miss  West  ac- 
cepting the  position  of  honorary  chairman,  and  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Higgins,  of  Missouri,  remaining  vice  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. In  her  report  given  at  Charleston  last  November, 
Mrs.  Woodbury  outlined  a program  for  all  Divisions,  whether 
the  Highway  traversed  their  State  or  otherwise,  and  these 
programs  are  recommended  for  your  consideration,  as  well 
as  the  recommendations  adopted  by  the  convention. 

A gentleman  from  the  North,  returning  recently  from  a trip 
through  the  South,  remarked  to  a member  of  our  organiza- 
tion in  his  home  city,  who  he  did  not  know  possessed  any 
Southern  associations  whatever,  that  ‘‘the  best  piece  of  road 
in  the  South  is  called  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.” 

Historical  Foundation  Fund. — Three  years  ago,  the  His- 
torian General,  Mrs.  Lawton,  presented  a resolution,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  convention  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  that  the 
sum  of  $30,000  be  set  aside  as  a Historical  Foundation,  the 
interest  to  be  used  in  presenting  Southern  history  to  the 
world  in  its  true  light,  as  opportunities  might  from  time  to 
time  arise. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  those  not  identified  with  the 
historical  department  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  realize  the  necessity  for  this  fund.  Opportunities 
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are  continually  arising  where  a comparatively  small  sum,  used 
at  that  particular  time,  would  refute  errors,  establish  truth, 
yet  because  there  are  no  funds  available  the  opportunity  is 
lost,  perhaps  forever.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  foundation  of  our  organization  is  the  motto  of  the 
historical  department  “Loyalty  to  the  truth  of  Confederate 
History.” 

By  the  adoption  of  a resolution  presented  by  Mrs.  John  F. 
Weinmann,  chairman  of  Committee  on  the  Historical  Founda- 
tion, the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  added  by  the  Richmond 
convention,  the  committee  becoming  the  Jefferson  Davis 
Historical  Foundation,  thus  memorializing  the  man  who  was 
the  greatest  martyr  among  our  Confederate  heroes,  who 
endured  the  greatest  humiliation,  and  whom  even  his  own 
people  have  been  laggards  in  honoring. 

No  quota  has  been  placed  upon  the  raising  of  this  fund,  but 
by7  equal  apportionment  to  the  membership,  based  on  the 
figures  of  the  Registrar  General,  seventeen  cents  per  capita 
for  three  years  would  complete  the  amount. 

Seventeen  cents  per  capita!  The  Foundation  has  a two- 
fold purpose:  We  honor  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  who,  even  after  the  struggle  was  long  past,  suffered 
from  malice,  jealousy,  hatred,  and  falsehood,  and  yet  whose 
reputation  remained  unclouded  by  defeat,  unimpaired  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  superior  to  the  shadows  of 
disappointment. 

In  addition,  the  Foundation  will  enable  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  to  make  a concentrated  effort  to 
place  before  the  world  the  eternal  verities  for  which  our 
fathers  “in  simple  obedience  to  duty  as  they  understood  it, 
suffered  all,  sacrificed  all,  and — died.” 

Southern  Literature. — Miss  Elizabeth  Hanna,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Southern  Literature  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Libraries,  writes  that  all  the  foreign  libraries  to  which  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  send  books  have  been 
supplied  with  a set  of  the  Library  of  Southern  Literature 
except  the  Parliamentary  Library  of  Canada.  Miss  Hanna 
would  greatly  appreciate  a gift  of  these  volumes  from  any 
Division,  Chapter,  or  individual. 

There  is  also  need  for  Dr.  Rowland’s  “Letters  and  the 
Speeches  of  Jefferson  Davis,”  and  a very  pressing  need  for 
the  volumes  of  our  Southern  poets,  particularly  Francis 
Ticknor,  Samuel  Minton  Peck,  Howard  Weeden,  Margaret 
Preston,  and  many  others  of  the  same  period. 

A letter  to  Miss  Hanna,  732  Twenty-Seventh  Avenue 
North,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  will  give  more  definite  informa- 
tion to  any  member  of  our  organization  interested  in  this 
work,  which  combines  both  the  historical  and  educational 
activities.  “ 

Following  the  custom  long  established,  the  President  Gen- 
eral indorsed  the  appeal  for  flowers,  and  funds  to  purchase 
flowers  for  the  decoration  of  the  graves  at  Camp  Chase, 
Saturday  afternoon,  June  2.  It  is  a beautiful  trust  faithfully 
performed  each  year  by  these  Ohio  Daughters  of  tne  Con- 
federacy, and  as  we  plan  to  garland  the  graves  of  those  sleep- 
ing in  our  own  God’s  acre,  let  us  not  forget  these  2,200  resting 
under  Northern  skies. 

Cordially  yours,  Maude  Merchant. 

A Perquisite  of  War. — In  1863,  during  the  War  between 
the  States,  our  army  was  on  a raid  through  Virginia.  We 
svere  for  a short  time  at  King  William  Courthouse.  Naturally 
we  went  through  the  courthouse.  The  seal  of  the  county  was 
lying  on  a desk,  and  I put  it  in  my  pocket  and  still  have  it. — 
Daniel  Nerskey,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Wonder  if  he  would  be  willing  to  return  it  now! 


TO  DIVISION  EDITORS. 

Dear  Editors:  Please  send  your  items  to  me  before  the  first 
of  each  month,  typed  and  signed;  give  outstanding  news  of 
past  events,  and  try  to  condense  your  article  to  a half  column. 
Our  U.  D.  C.  Department  has  four  pages  each  month.  Let 
us  use  all  of  it,  but  no  more,  as  I regret  to  have  to  cut.  To 
secure  more  subscriptions  to  the  Veteran  is  also  part  of  our 
duty.  Some  already  are  sending  in  new  ones.  All  try  to  get 
some 

Yours  for  success  in  our  work, 

Mrs.  L.  U.  Babin,  Editor  U.  D.  C.  Department. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Alabama. — The  Sophie  Bibb  Chapter,  of  Montgomery, 
will  place  stone  markers  at  the  east  and  west  entrances  to 
Montgomery,  on  the  Davis  Highway,  with  unveiling  to  take 
place  in  April. 

Announcement  was  made  that  on  the  building  occupying 
the  site  of  the  old  Montgomery  Theater,  on  the  stage  wall  of 
which  Daniel  Emmett  wrote  the  words  of  “Dixie,”  will  be 
placed  a bronze  tablet  by  the  Chapter. 

In  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Mayfield,  at  Tuscaloosa, 
the  members  of  the  R.  E.  Rodes  Chapter  held  its  meeting 
recently.  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Maxwell,  Sr.,  presided  over  the 
brief  business  session.  A very  splendid  paper  on  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Miss  Sallie  B.  Jones,  founder  of  the  Alabama 
Division,  was  read  and  an  excellent  talk  on  Raphael  Semmes 
added  materially  to  the  program.  Humorous  readings  were 
also  enjoyed. 

The  Senior  and  Junior  Chapters  of  the  Children  of  the 
Confederacy  of  Anniston  held  their  annual  meeting  with  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  presented  a beautiful 
tableau  representing  five  periods  in  history.  The  girls  taking 
part  were  in  appropriate  costumes,  and  the  melodies  of  war 
times  were  sung. 

Alabama  Day  was  fittingly  observed  by  Ashville  Chapter. 
At  the  January  meeting  a round-table  discussion  of  Generals 
Lee  and  Jackson  was  participated  in  by  Chapter  members. 
This  being  the  week  following  the  death  of  one  of  our  beloved 
veterans,  Judge  John  W.  Inzer,  our  meeting  was  memorial, 
and  at  the  February  meeting  a tribute  to  his  memory  was 
read.  The  daughters  and  daughter-in-law  of  Judge  Inzer 
are  charter  members  of  Ashville  Chapter.  Later,  letters 
were  read  from  our  State  President  and  Historian,  outlining 
and  prescribing  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  near  future. 

The  John  T.  Morgan  Chapter,  of  Talladega,  held  its  first 
meeting  of  the  new  year  on  January  6,  at  the  home  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Remson.  Thirty  members  were 
present,  as  well  as  a number  of  veterans,  who  were  invited 
for  the  meeting.  After  the  transaction  of  business  refresh- 
ments were  served.  Twenty-five  dollars  was  given  to  the 
Chapter  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Jemison  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling 
the  names  of  five  veterans  on  the  Golden  Book  of  Memory  at 
Stone  Mountain.  The  Confederate  Veteran  will  be  bound 
by  the  Chapter  and  placed  in  the  public  library. 

The  William  H.  Burr  Chapter,  Children  of  the  ConfederaC}7, 
of  Talladega,  met  January  14,  when  talks  and  readings  of 
General  Lee  were  given.  Mrs.  Leon  Jones  presented  a gavel 
given  by  the  John  T.  Morgan  Chapter. 

The  Oneonta  Chapter  held  an  interesting  meeting  on 
February  24.  This  Chapter  boasts  of  an  associate  member, 
Mr.  Reuben  J.  Wilson,  a Confederate  veteran,  whose  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cause  makes  them  more  loyal.  He  never 
fails  with  his  gift  of  five  dollars  for  the  Chapter  on  Pension 
Day.  Memorial  Day  will  be  observed  on  the  Sunday  nearest 
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the  appointed  day,  and  all  Churches  will  unite  with  the 
Daughters  in  this  loving  service.  Two  new  members  were 
added  at  this  meeting. 

The  Joseph  Wheeler  Chapter,  of  Decatur,  has  been  very 
active  since  fall.  A gift  of  $5  for  tobacco  was  sent  the  veterans 
at  the  home  for  Thanksgiving.  Alabama  Day  was  observed 
with  a splendid  program.  A beautiful  quilt,  pieced  and  quilted 
by  the  Daughters,  also  one  all-wool  blanket,  was  sent  to  the 
Home  for  a Christmas  remembrance. 

Days  of  observance  were  celebrated  with  fitting  programs 
and  many  contributions  made  to  State  and  National  work. 

Memorial  Dav  is  being  planned  for  April  30,  with  a spend- 
the-day  picnic  with  Miss  Annie  Wheeler,  daughter  of  Gen. 
Joseph  Wheeler,  at  the  beautiful  old  home  at  Wheeler  Station. 
After  the  program,  the  graves  will  be  decorated. 

[Mrs.  C.  W.  Daugette,  Siate  Editor .] 

* * * 

Arkansas. — The  Gen.  T.  J.  Churchill  Chapter,  of  Little 
Rock,  with  its  efficient  officers  and  fast-increasing  member- 
ship, is  awakening  to  new  efforts.  What  has  heretofore  been 
just  a duty  performed  is  now  assumed  as  a pleasing  privilege. 
A new  feature  of  the  Chapter's  activities  is  the  giving  of  one 
day  weekly  to  visiting  the  inmates  of  the  Confederate  Home, 
Home,  taking  them  reading  matter  from  the  Public  Library 
in  the  city.  This  Chapter  also  keeps  flowers  and  shrubs  on 
the  graves  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  Cemetery. 

Memorial  Chapter,  also  of  Little  Rock,  is  closing  up  a 
most  creditable  year’s  work,  getting  all  business  in  order 
before  the  “Great  Reunion”  and  the  coming  vacation  days. 

A feature  interesting  the  Chapters  of  the  Division  generally 
is  an  effort  to  collect  from  those  yet  living,  whose  minds  are 
filled  with  personal  experiences,  adventures  and  historical 
facts  of  untold  interest  and  value.  These  old  caskets  of 
reminiscences  are  fast  passing  away,  and  with  them  many 
historical  incidents  that  can  never  be  reclaimed.  Let  the 
Chapters  reap  this  harvest  while  they  may. 

[Mrs.  William  Stillwell,  Publicity  Chairman.] 

* * * 

Louisiana. — Daughters  of  the  Louisiana  Division  are  look- 
ing forward  with  pleasure  to  their  annual  convention,  which 
meets  at  Alexandria,  May  3,  4,  and  5,  when  an  unusually  good 
attendance  is  expected,  and  Confederate  veterans  will  be 
special  guests  of  honor.  Louisiana  Day,  April  30,  will  be 
celebrated. 

Chapters  of  the  Division  are  active  at  present  in  working 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Confederate 
parks.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  Camp  Moore,  a Con- 
federate training  Camp,  at  Tangipahoa.  Mansfield  Battle 
Park  received  a large  share  of  public  interest  when  monu- 
ments were  dedicated  two  years  ago  to  two  of  its  heroes,  Gen- 
eral Taylor  and  Count  De  Polignac.  Shreveport  Chapter  is 
making  a beauty  spot  of  Fort  Humbug,  Alexandria  has  Fort 
Randolph  and  Fort  Bulow  as  constant  reminders  of  Con- 
federate heroism,  and  the  Jefferson  Davis  Memorial  Parkway 
in  New  Orleans. 

Another  interest  of  the  Division  is  that  of  finishing  the 
printing,  in  book  form,  of  the  war  records  of  Louisiana  Con- 
federate soldiers. 

A gift  of  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  has  lately  been 
received  from  a benefit  given  in  New  Orleans,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
McDiarmid  acting  as  chairman  of  the  committee  that  gave 
it. 

[Miss  Mary  Graham,  Director.] 

* * * 

Maryland. — Maryland  is  making  strides  in  her  U.  D.  C. 
work,  and  our  fine  Division  President,  Mrs.  Paul  Iglehart,  is 


continually  on  the  job  full  of  untiring  zeal  and  energy. 
The  energetic  new  President  of  Baltimore  Chapter  No.  8, 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Berkley,  has  done  much  to  forward  the  work 
of  her  organization  by  holding  monthly  meetings  instead  of 
quarterly,  as  heretofore.  The  county  Presidents  are  a 
splendid  body  of  women,  each  doing  her  part  fully.  Hagers- 
town Chapter  heads  the  list  with  fine  achievements  and 
must  be  especially  mentioned,  followed  as  a close  second  by 
the  Frederick  and  the  Annapolis  Chapters. 

The  annual  evening  meeting  of  Baltimore  Chapter  No.  8, 
on  March  20,  was  attended  by  a large  gathering  of  Daughters 
intermingled  with  a goodly  number  of  the  sterner  sex.  Mrs. 
Paul  Iglehart,  President  of  the  Division,  being  the  guest  of 
honor.  Miss  Anne  Bruin,  Hagerstown,  State  Director  of  the 
Mrs.  Norman  B.  Randolph  Relief  Fund,  gave  an  interesting 
resume  of  her  work.  The  Division  President  made  a delight- 
ful address,  Mr.  C.  A.  Oldham  give  a series  of  humorous 
stories  in  the  dialect  of  the  darkey  of  ante-bellum  days,  and 
Colonel  Jenks,  United  States  Third  Army  Corps,  delighted 
the  audience  with  a group  of  songs. 

The  semiannual  convention  of  Maryland  U.  D.  C.  was 
held  in  Annapolis,  on  March  28,  in  the  old  Senate  chamber. 
The  William  H.  Murray  Chapter,  of  Anne  Arundel,  will  be 
the  hostess  Chapter  of  the  occasion.  A delightful  day  was 
spent  in  the  old  Colonial  town 

The  Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson  Chapter  held  a meeting  at 
the  residence  of  the  President,  Mrs.  James  W.  Westcott, 
who  is  recuperating  from  a severe  illness  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
and  in  her  absence  the  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the 
First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Nalle.  After  a session  devoted  to 
business  a social  hour  followed. 

[Marion  Lee  Holmes,  Editor.] 

* * * 

Missouri. — The  members  of  the  Claiborne  Jackson  Chap- 
ter, Children  of  the  Confederacy,  of  Marshall,  the  “banner” 
Children’s  Chapter  of  the  Missouri  Division,  presented  a 
delightful  program  at  the  Confederate  Home  at  Higginsville 
on  March  3.  This  was  the  second  visit  made  to  the  Home  by 
the  members  of  the  Chapter,  and  it  was  very  much  enjoyed 
by  the  children  as  well  as  by  the  veterans.  A splendid  pro- 
gram was  given. 

The  Claiborne  Jackson  Chapter  was  organized  by  Miss 
Helen  Berkeley  at  Marshall  in  1926,  with  a membership  of 
seven.  There  are  now  twenty-one  members  enrolled,  and 
much  work  is  accomplished  at  the  monthly  meetings. 

The  example  set  by  this  wide-awake  Chapter  might  well 
be  emulated  by  other  Children’s  Chapters  in  Missouri,  as  the 
old  people  at  the  Home  in  Higginsville  especially  enjoy  a 
visit  from  the  “young  Daughters.” 

[Miss  Helen  Berkley,  Editor.] 

* * * 

North  Carolina. — The  observance  of  Memorial  Day,  which 
is  May  10  (anniversary  of  the  death  of  Stonewall  Jackson), 
is  the  outstanding  event  for  the  month  of  May  with  the 
Daughters  of  North  Carolina.  After  the  address,  decoration 
of  graves,  and  dinner  for  veterans,  Crosses  of  Honor  and 
Service  will  be  presented  to  veterans  of  the  Confederacy  and 
the  World  War. 

The  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  Chapter,  of  Fayetteville,  during  the 
last  week  of  May  will  erect  a memorial  in  that  city,  marking 
one  of  the  most  important  arsenals  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment. The  marker  will  consist  of  a bronze  tablet  bearing  the 
history  of  the  arsenal,  and  placed  on  a pyramid  of  stones  left 
from  the  arsenal  buildings,  which  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  historic  places  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
Confederate  period,  and  the  pride  and  beauty  spot  of  Fayette- 
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ville.  It  was  established  by  the  United  States  government  in 
1836,  taken  by  the  State,  April  22,  1861,  for  the  Confederacy, 
and  destroyed  by  Sherman  in  March,  1865.  Appropriate 
ceremonies  will  attend  the  unveiling  of  the  marker,  and  a 
distinguished  gathering  from  over  the  State  is  expected. 

* * * 

South  Carolina. — The  William  Wallace  Chapter,  of  Union, 
gave  a generous  “shower”  to  a member,  a ‘girl  of  the  sixties,” 
who  lost  her  household  furnishings  and  personal  belongings 
by  fire.  This  Chapter  has  recently  received  twelve  new  mem- 
bers. 

The  Edgefield  Chapter  is  fortunate  in  having  six  of  its  mem- 
bers as  teachers  in  the  local  high  school,  and  these  assist 
greatly  in  the  promotion  of  correct  and  true  history  and  in 
the  observance  of  red-letter  days. 

The  Alary  Anne  Buie  Chapter,  Johnston,  owns  a rolling 
chair  that  is  being  used  by  the  Confederate  veterans,  there 
being  several  infirm  in  the  town  and  community. 

Anderson  has  three  live  Chapters — the  Dixie  Chapter, 
which  has  put  the  Veteran  in  the  local  schools;  the  Robert 
E.  Lee  Chapter,  which  offers  two  medals  to  boys  and  girls 
for  the  best  essay  on  Confederate  subjects;  and  the  Palmetto 
Chapter,  which  offers  two  medals  for  the  best  average  in 
history. 

The  Lottie  Green  Chapter,  of  Bishopville,  has  paid  up  the 
Camp  dues  for  the  local  veteran’s  Camp. 

The  Charleston  Chapter  has  the  largest  membership — 
235 — in  the  State  Division.  The  C.  of  C.  Chapter,  at  Ches- 
terfield, has  the  largest  membership — 73. 

The  John  C.  Calhoun  Chapter,  at  Clemson  College,  has 
erected  a permanent  speaker's  stand,  made  of  rock,  with 
bronze  tablet  in  front,  as  a memorial  to  the  Confederate  sol- 
diers who  are  buried  at  the  Old  Stone  Church  near  by. 

The  Stephen  D.  Lee  Chapter,  of  Clinton,  is  caring  for  an 
old  ex-slave,  who  fought  in  the  War  between  the  States. 

The  Chester  Chapter  gave  a Confederate  Ball,  all  partici- 
pants being  dressed  as  belles  and  beaux,  and  a large  sum  was 
realized  for  Chapter  activities. 

The  M.  C.  Butler  Chapter,  Columbia,  celebrated  the  birth 
day  of  its  namesake  by  rendering  a very  pleasing  program  at 
tne  Confederate  Home. 

The  Greenville  Chapter  is  sponsor  for  a “Memorial  Foun- 
tain for  the  Women  of  the  Sixties,”  to  be  placed  on  the  spot 
where  the  women  of  Greenville  maintained  a rest  room  for  the 
soldiers  during  the  war. 

The  Ann  Carter  Chapter,  AlcCormack,  is  promoting  his- 
torical work  by  giving  six  prizes  in  the  local  high  school. 

The  Wade  Hampton  Chapter,  at  Pageland,  wel'  remembers 
the  veterans,  each  member  being  alloted  one,  and  shows 
special  kindness  to  him. 

The  John  Bratton  Chapter,  Winnsboro,  gave  each  of  its 
fifty  members  one  of  the  Yearbooks,  that  they  might  well 
keep  in  touch  with  the  work. 

[Mrs.  Jessie  Carter,  Past  Editor.] 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Olivia  Larr  Pooser,  last  of  Confed- 
erate Mothers  in  the  State,  which  occurred  March  24,  the 
U.  D.  C.  and  the  State  sustained  a great  loss.  She  was 
born  near  Jamieson,  October  18,  1828.  She  witnessed  the 
building  of  the  old  South  Carolina  Railroad,  which  was,  in 
1838,  the  longest  railroad  in  the  world.  She  married  William 
E.  Pooser  in  1844,  and  he  and  two  of  their  sons  were  soldiers 
of  the  Confederacy.  In  her  latter  years  Mrs.  Pooser  was  es- 
pecially honored  by  all  Confederate  associations.  Her  fun- 
eral was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  South  Carolina 
Division,  headed  by  Aliss  Marion  Salley,  and  the  Division’s 
floral  tribute  was  a large  pillow  of  red  and  white  carnations. 


Mrs.  Pooser  has  been  the  contemporary  of  every  President 
of  the  United  States  except  three.  She  leaves  more  than  one 
hundred  living  descendants. 

[ Miss  Zena  Payne,  Editor.] 

( Continued  on  page  198  ) 
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Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Historian  General. 

HISTORICAL  STUDY  FOR  1928. 

U.  D.  C.  Topics  for  May. 

Efforts  for  peace  on  the  part  of  the  Confederacy. 

C.  of  C.  Program  for  May. 

Alake  a study  of  the  city  of  Savannah,  Ga.;  tell  where 
located,  who  founded  it,  who  named  it,  and  why  so  named; 
its  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Confederacy;  its  popu- 
lation and  principal  industries  in  the  sixties  and  now;  what 
distinguished  people  were  born  there.  Give  a little  story 
about  it,  either  history  or  tradition,  at  any  period  of  its  history. 


THE  JEFFERSON  DA  VIS  HIGHWA  Y. 

REPORT  BY  MRS.  JOHN  L.  WOODBURY,  CHAIRMAN. 

The  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  has  accomplished  its  first 
objective — the  securing  of  the  legal  designation  of  the  route — - 
by  either  State  legislatures  or  State  highway  departments,  in 
all  States  except  those  which  do  not  name  memorial  highways 
at  all.  This  really  means  California,  though  the  highway 
commission  there  has  said  they  will  assist  us  to  place  markers 
at  any  place  where  we  can  secure  the  consent  of  the  adjoining 
property  holders. 

The  second  objective — the  paving,  grading,  etc.,  of  the 
roadway — is  going  forward  in  most  of  the  States,  by  State 
funds,  and,  in  a few  places,  Federal  aid. 

The  next,  marking  the  route  with  the  official  markers  and 
the  State  boundaries  with  larger  markers,  is  progressing.  The 
Georgia- Alabama  line  at  West  Point,  Ga.,  will  be  marked  this 
spring. 

The  next  point — marking  historic  spots — is  well  begun, 
the  best  work  having  been  done  in  Virginia  by  reason  of  the 
action  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  to  mark  all  its  his- 
toric roads  and  by  our  great  good  fortune  beginning  with  the 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Lee  Chapter,  of  Richmond,  un- 
veiled a marker  in  November,  near  Ashland.  The  marking 
of  historic  spots  has  developed  a new  phase  of  the  work  that 
is,  for  Chapters  and  Divisions  not  on  the  Highway  to  mark 
some  spot  with  an  appopriate  marker  with  a special  plate 
giving  credit  to  the  out-of-State  Chapter  or  Division  As 
yet  no  marker  has  been  set  under  this  arrangement,  but 
Mrs.  Henry  Field  has  raised,  in  Connecticut,  a sum  which 
will  be  used  in  the  Jefferson  Davis  Park  at  Fairview,  Ky., 
Kentucky  being  Mrs.  Fields’s  State.  The  beautifying  of  the 
roadside  is  being  planned  in  several  States,  but  not  much 
actual  planting  has  been  done. 

The  writing  of  the  descriptive  book  has  been  delayed  on 
account  of  the  serious  and  continued  illness  of  the  enthusiastic 
former  chairman,  Miss  Decca  Lamar  West.  Recently  she 
has  written  that  she  thinks  she  can  work  on  it,  and  the  present 
chairman  feels  that  to  have  the  active  help  of  this  gifted 
writer  is  well  worth  waiting  for. 
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A MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

My  Dear  Coworkers:  With  this  issue  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  to  you  Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh,  of  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  the  new  editor  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  Department  in  the 
Confederate  Veteran  magazine,  and  to  bespeak  for  her 
your  generous  cooperation  and  assistance.  Mrs.  Leigh  is  a 
brilliant  writer,  capable  and  cultured,  and  can  give  and  will 
give  to  you  a most  splendid  department  for  the  report  and 
exploitation  of  your  various  activities.  But  Mrs.  Leigh,  nor 
anyone  else,  can  make  a success  of  this  phase  of  our  work 
which  means  so  very  much  to  us  unless  she  has  your  assist- 
ance. Will  you  not  make  a note  of  this  fact?  Write  down 
Mrs.  Leigh’s  address,  and  let  us  every  one  fail  not  in  sending 
to  her  items  that  will  be  of  value  and  interest,  as  well  as  an 
inspirational  help  to  other  Associations. 

Stone  Mountain  Monument. 

At  last,  after  many  misgivings  on  the  part  of  thousands 
of  friends  and  well-wishers,  and  doubt  and  distrust  on  the  part 
of  many  more,  the  great  undertaking  to  carve  upon  the  face 
of  Stone  Mountain  a monument  to  the  immortal  soldier  and 
leader,  Robert  E.  Lee,  has  become  an  accomplished  fact,  for 
on  the  9th  of  April  crowds  poured  into  Atlanta  by  train, 
by  automobile,  by  street  cars,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the 
compass  they  thronged,  eager,  expectant,  doubtful,  confident, 
and  indifferent,  all  bent  upon  the  same  purpose — to  see  for 
themselves  if  all  the  wonderful  stories  told  of  the  marvelous 
work  being  accomplished  by  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial 
Association  were  true.  Governors  and  their  representatives 
from  more  than  twoscore  States,  military  from  many  States, 
senators,  and  representatives  sent  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  a multitude  of  distinguished  citizens  from 
every  point  of  the  compass.  A drizzling  rain  did  not  dampen 
the  ardor  of  the  throng,  and  with  many  bands  playing,  a 
long  line  of  march  was  taken  from  the  Hotel  Biltmore  to  the 
Terminal  Station,  where  special  trains  were  waiting  which 
conveyed  the  crowds  on  to  the  very  base  of  the  mountain, 
then  to  alight  just  in  front  of  the  colossal  figure  to  be  un- 
veiled. A real  Southern  barbecue,  with  all  that  goes  to  mak- 
ing the  feast  fit  for  the  epicure,  was  served  at  one  o’clock. 
At  two  o’clock  the  expectant  crowd  gathered  about  the 
speaker’s  stand,  hundreds  standing  through  the  exercises, 
when  Judge  Marcus  Beck  and  Mayor  Walker,  of  New  York, 
gave  wonderful  addresses.  Feverish  interest  centered  upon 
the  two  great  flags,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Stars  and 


Bars,  hung  high  up  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain,  concealing 
the  masterpiece.  The  bands  played  while  a carrier  was 
brought  in,  and  the  childish  fingers  of  the  great-grandson  of 
the  South’s  illustrious  leader  gave  the  signal  by  loosing  a 
flock  of  carrier  pigeons,  which  circled  twice  around  the 
monument  as  the  string  was  pulled  drawing  the  curtains, 
and  Robert  E.  Lee  stood  forth  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
multitude  as  he  will  stand  for  ages  to  come,  to  tell  to  the  world 
the  story  of  the  glory  of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray.  A 
tribute  of  the  love  and  devotion  of  a people  to  the  one  man 
whose  life  and  character  carries  to  future  ages  a story  of 
beauty,  dignity,  Christian  graces,  and  lofty  ideals,  unembit- 
tered by  adversities,  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
There  was  only  one  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  the  idol  of  Dixie  has 
been  immortalized  upon  the  granite  face  of  the  greatest 
single  piece  of  granite  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  by  a 
wonderfully  sculptured  portrait,  as  he  sat  upon  his  beloved 
steed,  “Traveller,”  the  height  of  this  unsurpassed  token  of  a 
people’s  devotion  reaching  the  immense  proportions  of  a 
ten-story  city  building. 

There  is  no  longer  speculation  as  to  the  possibility  of  ac- 
complishing this  Herculean  task,  and  with  this  masterpiece 
as  an  inspiration,  let  the  Solid  South  and  the  nation  stand  as 
one  to  carry  on  this  great  task  of  loving  reverence  until  the 
three  outstanding  figures  shall  ride  side  by  side  down  the 
ages. 

Our  Confederate  Memorial  Day. 

Again,  all  over  this  Southland  of  ours,  women  are  twining 
wreaths  and  gathering  flowers  from  village  and  hamlet  to 
heap  upon  the  mounds  where  smolders  the  dust  of  the  South’s 
immortal  heroes — her  soldiers  of  the  gray — who  went  forth  to 
battle  for  the  cause  which  they  knew  to  be  just,  the  right  of 
self-government.  What  a day  of  memories  it  is,  and  how  our 
hearts  hearken  back  to  the  year  1865,  when  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  Societies  that  had,  for  the  four  long  years  of  the  war, 
ministered  to  the  sick  and  dying  when  there  were  no  Red 
Cross  nurses,  and  when  life  was  gone,  kissed  the  pallid  brow 
of  “some  mother’s  son,”  folded  his  arms,  and  laid  him  away 
as  tenderly  as  she  would  her  own  beloved.  When  guns  were 
stacked  and  the  war  ended,  these  same  gentlewomen  gathered 
the  hastily  buried  dead  from  the  fields  of  battle  and  gave  them 
decent  interment  in  the  near-by  cemeteries,  covering  the 
mounds  with  the  freshest  flowers  of  spring. 

Standing  thus,  a small  group  of  women  in  Columbus,  Ga., 
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recounted  an  article  read  in  a foreign  journal,  of  an  annual 
observance  of  a day  set  apart  to  honor  the  heroes  of  the  wars 
by  special  services,  and  that  a day  be  set  apart  in  the  South 
which  should  be  called  Memorial  Day.  Shortly  after  a meet- 
ng  was  called  looking  to  that  end.  Letters  were  sent  broad- 
cast over  the  South,  newspapers  were  requested  to  agitate 
the  movement,  which  took  form  immediately,  and  soon  all 
over  the  Southland  Memorial  Associations  were  organized 
with  the  purpose  of  annually  observing  a day  set  apart  as 
Memorial  Day,  and  with  that  the  added  pledge  to  build 
monuments  in  all  the  States  of  the  South  to  commemorate 
the  valor  of  the  heroes  of  the  gray.  Thus,  since  1865  to  the 
present  day,  have  the  Memorial  Associations  kept  faith  with 
her  people.  While  visiting  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  Memorial  Day,  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan  was  so 
impressed  with  the  beauty  and  impressiveness  of  the  exer- 
cises that  on  her  return  to  her  home  in  Washington,  she  re- 
counted to  General  Logan  the  scene  which  had  so  impressed 
her.  Being  Commander  in  Chief,  G.  A.  R.,  at  the  time,  Gen- 
eral Logan  said:  “We  will  have  a day  for  our  boys,  and  call 
it  Decoration  Day.”  Orders  were  at  once  issued,  setting  apart 
May  30  as  Decoration  Day,  which  has  been  observed  annually 
over  the  North. 

Being  the  oldest  patriotic  organization  of  women  in  Ameri- 
ca, the  Ladies’  Memorial  Associations  built  monuments,  and 
for  a period  of  twenty  years  thus  by  their  efforts  left  an  in- 
delible impress  of  their  love  and  loyalty  to  those  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice. 

The  Reunion  and  Convention. 

When  this  reaches  you,  dear  readers,  many  of  us  hope  to 
be  in  Little  Rock,  in  attendance  upon  our  twenty-ninth  an- 
nual convention,  which  promises,  under  the  very  able  man- 
agement of  Edmond  R.  Wiles,  for  the  veterans,  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Weinmann,  of  the  Memorial  Association  of  Little  Rock,  to 
eclipse  any  past  reunion  in  its  splendid  program  of  entertain- 
ment. Both  Mr.  Wiles  and  Mrs.  Weinmann  have  been  tire- 
less in  their  months  of  preparation,  and  have  worked  with 
such  splendid  success  that  all  plans  are  in  readiness  fully  a 
month  ahead  of  time.  All  honor  to  these  two  splendid  lead- 
ers, and  our  Memorial  women  have  the  pleasant  prospect  of 
the  happiest  plans  and  arrangements  for  the  C.  S.  M.  A. 
convention  ever  put  over  before  in  its  history. 

Assistant  to  the  Historian  General 

At  the  suggestion  of  our  Historian  General,  Miss  Mildred 
Rutherford,  the  President  General  has  appointed  Mrs.  Lamar 
Rutherford  Lipscomb,  the  most  intimate  of  Miss  Ruther- 
ford’s relatives  with  her  work,  historical  research,  as  As- 
sistant to  the  Historian  General.  Mrs.  Lipscomb  is  a brilliant 
writer  of  broad  experience,  a mind  alert,  broadly  cultured 
from  extensive  travel  in  Europe  and  America,  devotedly  loyal 
to  the  South,  no  more  fitting  selection  could  be  made,  and 
we  are  most  happy  to  welcome  her  into  our  official  family. 

Our  two  devoted  friends  and  coworkers,  Miss  Rutherford 
and  Major  Giles  B.  Cooke,  were  both  anticipating  with 
eager  pleasure  being  present  at  Stone  Mountain  for  the 
unveiling  of  General  Lee’s  statue,  but  both  were  at  the  last 
too  feeble  to  undertake  the  trip.  We  sympathize  with  them 
in  their  disappointment,  and  pray  that  an  all-wise  Providence 
will  sustain  and  keep  them  in  returning  health. 

Providence  permitting,  your  President  General  is  looking 
forward  with  eager  anticipation  of  pleasure  in  soon  seeing 
many  of  the  dear  familiar  faces  and  of  welcoming  the  many 
new  friends.  With  affectionate  regards, 

Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  President  General,  C.  S.  M.  A. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

What  noble  deeds,  that  History  loves  to  name 
And  Fame  will  laud  for  aye  with  lyric  mouth, 

Were  done  by  those  who  our  high  homage  claim — - 
The  fair,  heroic  women  of  the  South; 

The  loving  mothers,  sisters,  sweethearts,  wives, 

Who,  when  the  war  drum’s  fatal  summons  came, 

Gave  up  the  dearest  treasures  of  their  lives 

And  bore  the  martyr’s  cross  in  Freedom’s  name! 

For  these  there  was  no  music  in  the  song 
The  bugles  sang  along  the  battle’s  marge; 

No  passion,  such  as  makes  even  weak  hearts  strong, 
When,  timed  to  thundering  guns,  the  columns  charge; 

No  wreath  of  fame  to  clutch  at,  or  to  wear; 

No  hymns  of  triumph,  no  exultant  cheers. 

Theirs  only  was  a heavier  cross  to  bear, 

And  grief  that  had  no  solace  save  its  tears. 

Who  save  the  Record  Angel  of  the  sky 

Knows  all  these  more  than  Spartan  women  did 

Through  those  sad,  glorious  days,  in  deeds  that  lie 
In  the  world’s  sight,  or  that  in  hearts  are  hid? 

They  were  the  angels  of  the  camp  and  field, 

And  never  faltered  in  their  trust  and  faith; 

With  tireless  hands  they  labored,  blessed,  and  healed, 
And,  daring  life  for  love,  they  conquered  death. 

Yes,  to  the  South’s  heroic  dead  uprear 

Your  granite  shafts,  and  on  them  carve  their  names; 

All  can  to  glory  read  their  titles  clear, 

Beloved  sons  of  ours,  as  they  are  Fame’s. 

Yet  a great  task  remains— do  you  not  hear 

This  message  from  Fame’s  golden-worded  mouth: 

“ I wait  to  crown  the  shaft  that  you  must  rear 
To  the  heroic  women  of  the  South?” 

— Charles  W.  Hubner. 


Faithful  to  the  Last. — A communication  from  Mrs. 
Walter  Sydnor,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Hanover 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  ot  Ashland,  Va.,  reports  the  passing  of  the 
Chapter  President,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Blakey,  on  January  12, 
and  of  whom  she  says:  “In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Blakey,  the 
Veteran  has  lost  one  of  its  most  interested  readers  and 
ardent  supporters.  She  regarded  the  facts  and  personal 
reminiscences  preserved  in  the  Veteran  as  the  foundation  of 
a future  history,  valuable  and  unique.  She  subscribed  through 
the  Chapter  to  the  Veteran  for  those  veterans  of  the  com- 
munity who  could  not  afford  to  do  so.  The  men  and  women 
of  the  sixties  were  the  especial  objects  of  her  attention.  A 
small  Confederate  flag  lay  above  her  pulseless  heart  which  in 
life  had  always  beat  with  interest  and  intensity  of  purpose  to 
support  every  effort  to  honor  the  memory  of  those  who  gave 
their  service,  health,  wealth,  life  to  the  cause,  the  righteous- 
ness of  which  time  has  justified.  Ill  in  bed,  the  last  official 
act  of  Mrs.  Blakey  was  to  sign  the  plea  to  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly for  an  increased  pension  to  the  Confederate  soldier.” 


“The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years; 
But  they  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements, 

The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds.” 
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Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 


Sumter  L.  Lowry,  Commander  in  Chief,  Tampa,  Fla. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

John  M.  Kinard,  Newberry,  S.  C Inspector  in  Chief 

Robert  M.  Beattie,  Memphis,  Tenn Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  B.  W.  Lowry,  Tampa,  Fla Surgeon  in  Chief 

VV.  D.  Jackson,  Little  Rock,  Ark Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Maj.  E.  W,  R.  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C Historian  in  Chief 

Y.  R.  Beasley,  Tampa,  Fla Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  John  Durham  Wing,  Winter  Park,  Fla Chaplain  in  Chief 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

Sumter  L.  Lowry,  Chairman Tampa,  Fla. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  G.  Lamkin Roanoke,  Va. 

John  Ashley  Jones Atlanta,  Ga. 

Edmond  R.  Wiles Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Jesse  Anthony Washington,  D.  C. 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 

Arthltr  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

J.  H.  Hamilton,  Relief Mena,  Ark. 

George  A.  Miller,  Monument Tallahassee,  Fla. 

John  H.  Robertson,  Memorial Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Textbook Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  American  Legion  History. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Col.  W.  McDonald  Lee,  Rutherford Irvington,  Va. 

Maj.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  Manassas  Battle  Field.  .Washington,  D.  C. 
John  Ashley  Jones,  Stone  Mountain Atlanta,  Ga. 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

R.  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Atlanta,  Ga Army  of  Tennessee 

Edmond  R.  Wiles,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis,  Dadeville Alabama 

Dr.  Morgan  Smith,  Little  Rock Arkansas 


John  A.  Lee,  208  North  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. . .Central  Division 
Elton  O.  Pillow,  2413  North  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
S.  W.  Fry,  150  Green  Street,  Eastern  Division,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

J.  E.  Keller,  1109  Fincastle  Road,  Lexington Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 

Robert  E.  Lee  3124  Locust  Street.  St.  Louis Missouri 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley Mississippi 

J.  D.  Paul,  Washington North  Carolina 

E.  Riddle,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 


A.  D.  Marshall,  1804  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Washington 

Pacific  Division. 


Reid  Elkins,  Greenville South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

E.  S.  McCarver,  Orange  Texas 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond Virginia 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Buford,  Charleston West  Virginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


REUNION  APPOINTMENTS. 

To  All  Who  Shall  See  These  Presents,  Greetings: 

Whereas  the  undying  loyalty,  the  heroic  spirit  of  sacrifice 
and  service,  and  the  unfaltering  courage  of  the  women  of  the 
Confederacy  constitute  one  of  the  most  priceless  heritages  of 
the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans;  and  whereas  the  reunions 
and  conventions  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  are 
brightened  and  adorned  by  the  presence  of  their  successors; 
be  it  therefore  known  until  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  that  by  reason  of  the  charm  and  graciousness  of 
Mrs.  Oscar  W.  McKenzie,  Matron  in  Chief, 

Mrs.  Grace  C.  Hudgins,  Honorary  Matron  in  Chief, 

Mrs.  Vaughan  Camp,  Chaperon  in  Chief, 

Miss  Mary  Terry  Goodwin,  Sponsor  in  Chief, 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ruffin  Whitaker,  Maid  of  Honor  in  Chief, 
Miss  Agnes  Towers,  Maid  of  Honor  in  Chief, 

Miss  Lois  Leslie,  Maid  of  Honor  in  Chief, 

I,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  me  and  pur- 
suant to  authority  in  me  vested  by  the  constitution,  do  com- 
mission them  to  represent  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans 
and  to  serve  in  the  foregoing  positions  at  the  forthcoming 
reunion  and  convention  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Little  Rock, 
State  of  Arkansas,  from  the  8th  to  the  11th  of  May,  1928. 

It  will  be  expected  that  they  will  be  accorded  that  respect, 
attention,  and  consideration  due  their  distinguished  positions 
as  representatives  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  the  14th  day  of  April,  1928. 

Sumter  L.  Lowry,  Commander  in  Chief. 
Official:  Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Adjutant  in  Chief. 

State  Representatives. 

Florida. — Mrs.  Amos  Norris,  Tampa;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Kennedy, 
Quincy;  Mrs.  Viola  Badger  Ezell,  Leesburg;  Mrs.  Lulu 
Griffin,  Tampa;  Miss  Kitty  Clyde  East,  St.  Petersburg; 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Hampton,  Ocala;  Mrs.  Willeva  Caruthers  Gray, 
Mrs.  Emelio  Pons,  Miss  Margaret  McKay,  Mrs.  Marion 
Sinclair  Dickson,  Tampa;  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Aird,  Jacksonville; 
Mrs.  Joy  Wilson  Carney,  Ocala;  Mrs.  Maude  C.  Fowler, 
Tampa,  Mrs.  Nina  Hill  Blocker,  St.  Petersburg. 


Georgia. — Mrs.  Oscar  McKenzie,  Montezuma;  Mrs.  John 
Ashley  Jones,  Atlanta. 

North  Carolina. — Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Lowry,  King’s  Mountain. 
Virginia. — Mrs.  Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond;  Miss 
Mary  Wilson,  Cheriton. 

West  Virginia. — Mrs.  Gladstone,  Huntington. 

Kentucky. — Mrs.  Lindsey  Cleland,  Lexington;  Mrs.  John 
L.  Woodbury,  Louisville. 

Tennessee. — Mrs.  Andrelle  Reeves,  Dyersburg;  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Rich,  Nashville. 

Mississippi. — Miss  Cynthia  Thompson,  Jackson;  Mrs. 
Vivian  Pasley,  Lulu. 

Louisiana. — Miss  Pauline  Fournet,  Lake  Charles. 
Oklahoma. — Mrs.  John  M.  Wilson,  Tulsa. 

Texas. — Mrs.  A.  B.  Foster,  Houston;  Mrs.  Dan  Moody, 
Austin. 

Arkansas. — Miss  Kate  Fitzpatrick,  Helena. 

Alabama. — Miss  Margaret  McCartney,  Fort  Payne. 
District  of  Columbia. — Mrs.  Albion  W.  Tuck,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

New  York. — Mrs.  J.  F.  McDougall,  New  York  City. 
Pennsylvania. — Mrs.  P.  H.  P.  Lane,  Philadelphia. 


THE  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES. 

In  a newspaper  communication,  W.  O.  Hart,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  refers  to  a recent  action  of  Congress  regarding 
the  name  of  the  war  in  the  sixties,  in  which  he  says: 

“At  last  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  adopted  as 
the  proper  name  for  the  war  of  the  sixties  “The  War  be- 
ween  the  States,”  and  it  so  appears  in  a report  to  the  Senate 
on  joint  resolution  No.  41,  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
cord  of  March  2,  1928,  on  page  4061. 

“The  war  in  question  was  a war  between  two  sets  of  States 
each  being  arrayed  against  the  other,  and  I hope  the  term 
may  be  used  in  all  official  documents  in  the  future.  We  now 
have  the  entering  wedge  on  this  point,  and  the  term  ought 
to  remain  for  all  time  to  come.” 
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.4  SON’S  TRIBUTE. 

We  watch  the  glorious  pageant,  veterans  marching  on  our 
street, 

Brilliant  banners  waving  proudly,  Dixie’s  martial  strains  we 
greet 

With  cheer  on  cheer,  till  Southern  hearts  melt  with  the  heroes’ 
song 

And  tear-dimmed  eye  meet  Jackson’s  men  and  Lee’s  now 
marching  ’long — 

Men  who  when  Duty  called  them  faltered  not,  but  volunteered 

And  dared  defy  the  bayonet,  nor  whistling  bullet  feared — 

They  knew  their  cause  was  righteous,  State  sovereignty  was 
right; 

And  knowing  this,  the  patriots  met  the  foe's  o'erpowering 
might. 

The  flag  is  furled,  and  heroes  true  who  fought  in  Southern 
gray 

Are  failing  fast,  their  step  grows  slow,  they  soon  will  pass 
away. 

On  history’s  page  from  age  to  age  a deathless  fame  shall  be 

Ascribed  the  faithful  soldiers  who  followed  Robert  Lee. 

Theirs  was  the  glorious  record  of  men  who  loved  their  State; 

And,  loving  her,  the  heroes  felt  no  sacrifice  too  great. 

Left  home  and  friends  and  loved  ones,  left  all  when  Duty 
spake, 

To  face  the  deadly  bullet  for  their  dear  Southland's  sake. 

Sons  of  the  South  whose  fathers  fought  with  Jackson  and 
with  Lee, 

A priceless  heritage  is  yours,  a cherished  memory 

Of  men  who  knew  no  danger,  since  honor  called  them  there, 

And  God  upheld  them  in  the  strife  through  Southern  women’s 
prayer.  — Samuel  D.  Rogers,  Petersburg,  Va. 


UNIQUE  IN  ALL  THE  WORLD. 

In  Williamsburg,  Va.,  there  is  being  established  a museum 
unique,  it  is  said,  in  all  the  world,  nothing  less,  indeed,  than 
the  whole  of  an  old  town  restored  to  its  ancient  semblance 
and  preserved  as  a museum  of  the  time  in  which  its  fame  and 
significance  was  acquired. 

Williamsburg  followed  James  Town  as  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia and  held  this  honored  place  through  the  picturesque 
colonial  times  that  the  governor  came  in  state  as  colorful 
and  stern  representative  of  a kingly  master  over  the  seas  and 
ruled  with  lordly  elegance  and  splendor. 

The  town  early  became  the  seat  of  the  famous  old  College 
of  William  and  Mary  and  the  scene  of  the  old  Raleigh  Tavern, 
in  whose  Apollo  Room  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  long  ago 
founded.  It  was  the  scene,  too,  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  co- 
lonia’  theaters;  of  the  first  capitol  building  in  the  colonies;  of 
„he  old  Gallows  Row  on  which  the  notorious  pirate,  Black- 
beard,  was  hanged  in  chains;  of  the  quaint  old  Powder  Horn, 
still  standing;  and  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street, 
named  from  the  oldest  son  of  Queen  Anne,  a picturesque  way 
now  to  become  the  center  of  the  museum.  This  ancient  street 
is  to  be  rescued  from  its  modern  ugliness  and  made  the  gather- 
ing place  about  which  the  restored  town  is  to  lie,  its  own 
memories  a very  fount  and  inspiration  of  things  long  gone. 

This  street,  as  we  are  reminded,  “has  felt  the  weight  of 
lumbering  coaches  and  six — with  milk-white  horses  and  a 
military  escort  in  scarlet  for  his  majesty’s  government — char- 


iots and  chaises  of  the  gentry,  of  the  council,  and  planters, 
and  has  been  trodden,  horse  and  foot,  by  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Monroe,  John  Marshall,  Patrick  Henry,  the  Randolphs, 
the  Lees,  George  Mason,  George  Wythe,  by  Franklin, 
here  to  get  an  honorary  degree  from  William  and  Mary,  by 
Rochambeau,  Lafayette,  and  many  another  hero  and 
worthy.” 

The  plan  of  saving  the  romantic  old  town,  asleep  in  its 
memories  since  Jefferson’s  day,  when  the  capital  was  moved 
to  Richmond,  was  originated  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  R.  Goodwin, 
rector  of  famous  old  Bruton  Church,  and  is  to  be  brought  to 
perfection  by  the  aid  and  interest  of  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  and  Henry  Ford,  as  a memorial  which  has  no  counterpart 
in  all  the  world,  and  is  only  possible  in  such  perfectness  as  it 
will  reach  from  the  fact  of  the  town’s  long  somnolence — two 
centuries  of  sleep — while  the  rest  of  the  world  moved  on  to 
newer  things. — Nashville  Tennessean. 


“ THE  SA  V IOR  OF  RICHMOND ." 

The  death  of  Capt.  John  McAnerney  on  March  23,  long  a 
resident  of  New  York  City,  has  been  announced.  He  was  a 
prominent  railroad  man  and  banker  of  that  city,  and  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years. 

Captain  McAnerney  was  known  as  the  savior  of  the  city  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  through  having  been  in  command  of  Con- 
federate troops  which  repulsed  Dahlgren’s  raid  in  1864.  He 
was  senior  captain  of  the  local  defense  troops  in  Richmond 
at  the  time  of  the  raid  made  on  that  city  by  Col.  Ulric  Dahl- 
gren  and  General  Kilpatrick,  who  moved  toward  the  Con- 
federate capital  at  the  heads  of  separate  columns  of  Federal 
cavalry  on  March  1,  1864,  and  were  received  with  so  hot  a 
fire  that  they  were  repulsed.  Dahlgren  was  killed,  and  the 
success  of  his  defense  brought  promotion  to  Captain  Mc- 
Anerney, and  by  the  end  of  the  war  he  held  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Virginia  Local 
Defense  Troops. 

Colonel  McAnerney  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1838, 
his  parents  going  to  New  Orleans  when  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age.  After  the  War  between  the  States,  he  went  to  New  York 
and  became  prominent  in  business  there  in  banking  and  rail- 
road interests,  at  one  time  being  president  of  the  Virginia 
Midland  and  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroads,  and  he 
had  been  president  of  the  Seventh  National  Bank  of  New 
York  City. 

It  is  told  of  Colonel  McAnerney  that,  having  recouped  his 
fortunes  some  years  after  a failure  in  business,  he  called  all  his 
creditors  together  and  paid  them  in  full  with  interest.  He 
is  survived  by  eight  children,  all  of  them  living  in  the  North. 

In  the  Veteran  for  January,  1921,  Colonel  McAnerney 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  repulse  of  Dahlgren’s  raid 
on  Richmond,  the  success  of  which  he  credits  to  the  men  who 
confronted  Dahlgren,  claiming  no  glory  for  himself,  and  he 
concludes  his  article  thus:  “ More  than  fifty  years  have  passed 
since  that  event,  and  yet  I have  grown  firmer  in  my  conviction 
that  some  impersonal  monument  or  tablet  should  record  and 
perpetuate  the  honor  due  to  the  gallant  men  who  saved 
Richmond  from  the  threatened  horrors  of  that  eventful 
day. 

Evidently  in  response  to  this  expressed  wish,  some  years 
ago,  a marker  was  erected  at  the  point  on  the  Cary  Street 
road  where  the  men  under  his  command  drove  back  the  Fed- 
erals,  and  this  marker  extolls  him  as  “the  savior  of  Rich- 
mond.” 
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Texas. — The  glory  of  the  Confederacy  was  further  per- 
petuated at  a ceremony  at  the  Houston  Library  on  March  8, 
when  the  Jefferson  Davis  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  presented  the 
Library  with  oil  portraits  of  President  Davis  and  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee,  in  honor  of  Gen.  James  C.  Foster,  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.  C.  V.  and  Mrs.  Annie  B.  Foster,  whose  faithful  work 
for  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  endeared  them  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  in  Houston, 
in  Texas,  and  all  over  the  Southland.  Among  the  most 
notable  of  these  works  was  the  naming  of  the  hospital  for 
Jefferson  Davis,  naming  schools  for  our  leaders,  and  correcting 
truths  of  our  Southern  history. 

The  stage  was  set  for  the  impressive  presentation  service 
:n  the  library  auditorium,  with  the  two  paintings  draped  in 
silk  Confederate  flags,  placed  on  ribbon-hung  easels.  Just 
before  the  opening  of  the  program  preceding  the  presentation, 
more  than  a score  of  white-haired,  white-bearded  men  in 
gray  uniforms,  led  by  their  State  Commander,  Gen.  R.  D. 
Chapman,  filed  through  the  door — members  ol  Dick  Dowling 
Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  and  soldiers  of  the  old  South  come  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  two  great  heroes  of  the  South. 

Dr.  Stockton  Axson,  chief  speaker  of  the  day,  spoke  in 
glowing  terms,  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  reunion  of  our 
country.  “The  presentation  of  these  pictures  is  important,” 
said  Dr.  Axson,  “for  it  will  serve  to  keep  in  the  memory  of  the 
children  of  the  South  as  glorious  a chapter  of  history  as  ever 
has  been  written.”  Mrs.  Julian  Wells,  President  of  the 
Chapter,  made  the  presentation  “in  loving  memory  of  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  Foster,”  who  unveiled  the  paintings.  Both 
made  short  talks,  thanking  the  Jefferson  Davis  Chapter  for 
these  “flowers  while  living,”  and  stated  that  the  work  for  the 
veterans  in  all  its  activities  and  in  every  phase  of  the  work 
appealed  to  them  and  had  always  been  a labor  of  love. 

Engraved  plates  are  on  the  frames  of  each  portrait  with 
appropriate  inscriptions. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  MATTHEW  FONTAINE 
MA  UR  Y.  B Y JA  Q UELIN  A MBLER  CA  SKIE.* 

As  stated  in  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review,  March  18, 
this  sincere  and  well-written  biography  does  a greatly  needed 
service  in  bringing  into  public  notice  the  life  history  of  one  of 
America’s  greatest  scientists. 

Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  was  the  founder  of  the  National 
Observatory  and  Weather  Bureau  and  of  the  Naval  Academy; 
he  was  the  originator  of  land  and  agricultural  meteorology; 
inventor  of  the  electric  torpedo;  his  Wind  and  Current  Charts 
revolutionized  the  commerce  of  the  seas,  and  it  was  his  genius 
which  made  possible  the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
cable. 

The  volume  is  rich  in  interesting  letters  of  Maury  and  of 
such  other  world-renowned  figures  as  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  Grand 
Duke  Constantine,  Baron  von  Humboldt,  and  the  ill-starred 
Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico. 

One  who  reads  this  life  of  the  most-decorated  man  born 
on  American  soil  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Lindbergh), 
cannot  fail  to  echo  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Attorney 
General  Anderson,  of  Virginia:  “Maury’s  footsteps  from 
childhood  to  the  doorway  of  death  mark  a path  of  trans- 
cendent talents,  blazed  with  labor  and  energy,  gloried  through 


pain  and  disappointment,  and  leading  into  the  Hall  of  Eternal 
Fame.” 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  Mr.  Caskie  dedicates  his  book 
to  the  remarkable  founder  and  president  of  the  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury  Association,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt,  “to  whose 
untiring  zeal  and  perseverance  is  chiefly  due  not  only  ap- 
preciation of  the  wonders  of  the  great  scientist’s  achievements, 
but  the  bronze  monument  which  throughout  the  ages  shall 
proclaim  and  perpetuate  the  undying  fame  of  Maury.” 

This  biography  is  the  eminent  author’s  first  departure 
from  rhe  realm  of  fiction.  It  will  be  recalled  that  his  Biblical 
romance,  “The  Figure  in  the  Sand,”  was  declared  by  scores 
of  the  country’s  leading  critics  to  rival  in  power  and  beauty 
such  masterpieces  as  “Ben  Hur”  and  “Quo  Vadis,”  and  won 
for  him  a place  among  the  foremost  writers  born  on  Southern 
soil.  Mr.  Caskie  was  formerly  associate  editor  of  the  Mont- 
gomery {Ala.)  Evening  Journal. 


“ WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH  IN  WAR  TIMES.” 

I am  pleased  to  submit  the  following  report  to  date,  April 
4,  1928: 

Charleston  Pledges  That  Have  Been  Fulfilled. 

\labama:  Mrs.  Maxwell,  1 copy. 

* Arkansas:  Mrs.  Beal,  10  copies;  Mrs.  Weinman,  1. 

*California:  10. 

*Connecticut : 10;  Mrs.  Lanier,  1. 

*Georgia:  10;  Mrs.  Lamar,  1. 

*Kentucky:  20;  Mrs.  Woodbury,  1;  Mrs.  McKinney,  1. 

Louisiana:  20;  Mrs.  Wallace,  10. 

Maryland:  Henry  Kyd  Douglas  Chapter,  5;  Ellicott  City 
Chapter,  2. 

Massachusetts:  Boston  Chapter,  10. 

Mississippi:  Mrs.  Henderson,  10. 

*Missouri:  Mrs.  Higgins,  12. 

*New  York:  Mrs.  Schuyler,  25. 

*North  Carolina:  50;  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Hyde,  25. 

*South  Carolina:  132. 

Oklahoma:  11. 

Tennessee:  Miss  Mary  Lou  Gordon  White,  10;  Musidora 
C.  McCorry  Chapter,  Jackson,  5. 

Virginia:  Richmond  Chapter,  1. 

District  of  Columbia:  25. 

There  are  still  many  Charleston  convention  pledges  that 
have  not  been  fulfilled,  but  we  feel  they  wdll  be  forthcoming 
soon.  At  the  beginning  of  our  official  year,  November,  1927, 
we  reported  1,695  copies  yet  to  be  distributed.  Our  appeal 
to  make  a final  report  at  Houston  can  be  realized  only  by  the 
remaining  delinquent  Divisions  making  this  obligation  one  of 
their  main  issues  for  the  year. 

Faithf ully  yours, 

Mrs.  Edwin  Robinson,  Chairman,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


SEMIANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  VETERAN. 

The  Confederate  Veteran,  incorporated  as  a company 
under  the  title  of  Trustees  of  the  Confederate  Veterans,  is 
the  property  of  the  Confederate  organizations  of  the  South — 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  As- 
sociation, and  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans.  It  is  pub- 
lished monthly  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  No  bonds  or  mortgages 
are  issued  by  company. 


*The  Richmond  Press,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.  Price,  $3.  Illustrated. 


*A11  pledges  in  State  fulfilled. 
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A.  J.  Coffey,  1432  Inter  State,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  makes  inquiry  for  some  in- 
formation on  Flournoy's  Scouts,  C.  S. 
A.,  as  he  had  an  uncle,  Lieut.  A.  B. 
Coffey,  serving  with  that  command, 
who  was  killed  at  Statesville,  N. 
C.,  April  15,  1865;  he  is  anxious  to 
get  some  of  his  war  history.  He  also 
wants  a history  of  Cockrell’s  Brigade 
of  Missouri  Troops,  and  of  Quantrell’s 
band.  Anyone  knowing  where  such 
books  can  be  gotten,  will  please  com- 
municate with  Comrade  Coffey. 


B.  C.  Campbell,  of  Opequon,  Va., 
sends  order  for  another  year  of  the 
Veteran,  which  he  enjoys  most  of 
many  papers  he  reads.  He  says:  “I 
was  a member  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee’s  Es- 
cort, scouts,  guides,  and  couriers,  Com- 
pany A.  I rode  Traveller  once,  and 
General  Lee  divided  his  sandwich  of 
bread  and  ham  with  me  once.  My 
parents  had  four  sons  in  the  army;  two 
have  passed  over.  If  any  others  of  the 
old  command  are  living,  I would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them.  I am  in  my 
eighty-eighth  year,  and  enjoy  good 
health." 

Who  knows  anything  of  the  origin  of 
those  old  songs,  so  popular  in  army 
life,  known  as  “Mister,  Here’s  Your 
Mule”  and  “For  Bales?”  The  Vet- 
eran would  like  to  learn  something  of 
these  and  any  other  songs  of  the  kind 
out  of  the  ordinary. 


Dr.  T.  S.  Clay,  Secretary  Camp  756, 
U.  C.  V.,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  writes  that 
the  Camp  needs  the  following  numbers 
to  complete  its  file  of  the  Veteran,  and 
he  will  appreciate  hearing  from  any- 
one who  can  furnish  these,  or  some  of 
them:  Volume  1,  needs  all  the  copies; 
1896,  September;  1900,  March;  1909, 
March  and  June;  1918,  December. 
Address  him  120  East  Jones  Street. 


Wiley  M.  Crook,  of  Star  City,  Ark., 
writes,  in  sending  renewal  order,  that 
he  has  taken  the  Veteran  “over  thirty 
years, ” and  had  *“ never  missed  a copy.” 
A good  record  that  for  both  subscriber 
and  the  Veteran.  He  also  says:  “I 
want  the  Veteran  as  long  as  I live. 
I will  be  eighty-four  years  old  next 
September.  I served  in  Company  I, 
13th  Tennessee  Infantry,  and  surren- 
dered at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  April  26, 
1865.” 


Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Barron  writes  from 
Union,  S.  C.:  “I  am  an  old  lady,  ‘a 
daughter  of  the  sixties.’  A perusal  of 
the  Veteran  monthly  constitutes  one 
of  my  pleasures,  and  I wish  it  success.” 


Gen.  J.  E.  Gaskell,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  writes,  in  renewing  sub- 
scription, apologizing  for  his  delay, 
saying  “but  I’ll  never  fail  you.  . 

While  I live,  let  the  dear  old  Veteran 
come.  I do  not  wish  to  miss  a number.” 


“Lest 

We 

Forget 
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These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  zo  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

PRICE,  6130  EACH 
F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla,  Ala. 


From  All  Causes,  Head  Noises  and  Other  Ear 
Troubles  Easily  and  Permanently  Relieved! 

Thousands  who  were 
formerly  deaf,  now 
hear  distinctly  every 
sound — even  whispers 
, do  not  escape  them. 
I Their  life  of  loneliness 
has  ended  and  all  is  now 
joy  and  sunshine.  The 
impaired  or  lacking  por- 
tions of  their  ear  drums 
have  been  reinforced  by 
simple  little  devices, 
’ scientifically  construct- 
ed for  that  special  pur- 
1 pose. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

often  called  “Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears** 

are  restoring  perfect  hearing  in  every  condition  of 
deafness  or  defective  hearing  from  causes  such  as 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and  Hissing  Sounds, 
Perforated,  Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed  Drums, 
Discharge  from  Ears,  etc.  No 
matter  what  the  caae  or  how  long  stand- 
ing it  is,  testimonials  received  show  mar- 
velous results.  Common-Sense  Drums 
strengthen  the  nerves  of  the  ears  and  con- 
centrate the  sound  waves  on  one  point  of 
the  natural  drums,  thus  success- 
fully restoring  perfect  hearing 
where  medical  skill  even  fails  to 
help.  They  are  made  of  a soft 
sensitized  material,  comfortable  * 
and  safe  to  wear.  They  are  easi- 
ly adjusted  by  the  wearer  and  I 
out  of  sight  when  worn.  ’ 

What  has  done  so  much  for 
thousands  of  others  will  help  you. 

Don’t  delay.  Write  today  for 
our  FREE  168  page  Book  on 
Deafness— giving  you  full  par- 
ticulars. _. 

Drum 

Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.,  (Inc.)  in  Position 

334Todd  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


R.  A.  Ivleska,  of  Bay  City,  Tex., 
sends  six  dollars  for  four  years’  credit  on 
subscription,  which  is  appreciated. 


“I  do  not  want  to  be  without  the 
Veteran,”  writes  Mrs.  John  R.  Turner, 
of  Warrenton,  Va.  I have  been  taking 
it  from  the  first,  1 think.” 


Mrs.  E.  FI.  Casey,  of  Vinita,  Okla., 
sends  renewal  for  “our  splendid  maga- 
zine. “I  think  all  Southerners  should 
have  it  in  their  homes,  and  especially 
a ‘Daughter  of  the  South.’” 


D.  P.  Oglesby  writes  from  Elberton, 
Ga.:  “I  do  certainly  appreciate  and 
welcome  the  monthly  visits  of  the 
Veteran,  which  has  been  its  custom 
for  about  thirty  years;  and  I hope  it 
will  continue  to  visit  me  for  at  least 
thirty  more  years,  as  I am  only  in  my 
ninetieth  year  at  present.” 


Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Davis,  15  Church 
Street,  Monroe,  N.  C.,  wishes  to  find  a 
copy  of  Winnie  Davis’s  “An  Irish 
Knight,”  and  also  an  old  book,  “Fitz- 
hugh  St.  Clair,”  or  “A  South  Carolina 
Rebel  Boy,”  by  Sallie  Chapin.  Any- 
one having  these  books,  or  knowing  of 
them,  will  please  communicate  with  the 
Veteran  or  with  Mrs.  Davis. 


THE  THREE  GENERAL 


THIS  HANDSOME  STEEL  ENGRAVING  OF  “THE  THREE  GENERALS”  has  been 
advanced  in  price  to  $10.00,  but  the  Veteran  can  still  furnish  it  for  a limited  time  at  the 
old  price  of  $7.50.  It  is  a splendid  example  of  grouping,  and  the  likenesses  are  excellent. 
This  picture  is  most  appropriate  for  presentation  to  schools,  libraries,  as  well  as  for  t e 
home  It  is  18x22  inches  in  size.  Order  from  the  Veteran. 
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